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NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be pleased to consider MSS. 
sent in by any contributor—whether professed journalist or not--provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending contributors are parTicu- 
LARLY RECOMMENDED to read carefully the columns of THE TATLER before 
cor tributing. 


WHAT the Editor requires are short, bright personal paragraphs about living 
celebrities directly within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and original 
anecdotes relating to men and women of the day are especially acceptable. 
Paragraphs comp led from biographical works are not invited. 

AS regards short stories, these must be from 1,600 to 2,000 words in length and in 
keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the paper in which they are intended to 
appear. 


ALL paragraphs and stories should be addressed to the Society Editor. Where 
a stamped and addressed envelope is enclosed every effort will be made to return 
promptly unsuitable MSS. and photographs. 


THE EDITOR cannot see contributors except by appointment. 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND SKETCHES.—The Editor is open to receive photo- 
graphs of important current social events, of notable people, of interesting places, or 
of anything of an eccentric or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive mitter, together with the name and address of the sender, should always 
accompany such photographs. It must be distinctly understood that no one living 
in a country under the Berne Copyright Convention will be treated with who is not 
the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted or who has not the permission 
in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit tbe photograph to the Editor of 
THE TATLER for reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally paid for. 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE TATLER” 


AT HOME 
Twelve months - - = - - £1 8s. 2d. 
Six months - - - - - - 14s. 1d. 
Three months - - - - - 7s. 1d. 
ABROAD 
Twelve montlis - - - - - £1 19s. od. 
Six months - - - - - - 19s. 6d. 
Three months - - - - - gs. gd. 


The above rates do not include extra numbers. 


Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of the 
departure ot the mails. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct-to the Publishing Office, Great 
New Street, in English money, by cheques crossed ‘‘ The London & Westminster 
Bank"; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the 
Proprietors of ' THe TaTLer,” Great New Street, London, E.C. 
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BY 


MEMBERS OF THE ARTISTS’ SOCIETY 
THE LANGHAM SKETCHING CLUB. 


NOW OPEN. 


AND 


BOOKS RECEIVED BY “THE TATLER.” 


Publishers are requested to attach the price to all books sent 
THE Foren Woman : an English Historical Play in Two Acts. By G. Vesian Pic. 
(Swan Sonnenschetn.) 
ConripeNcEs. By M.C.and G.deS. W. 
James's St eet.) 
“PRIDE AND Prejrpice” and ‘‘ MANSFIELD Park.” 
Paper Edition. ‘* New Century Library.” 2s. net. 


38. 61. (Limpus, Baker & Co., 88, St. 


By Jane Austen. India 


(Nelson & Sons.) 
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JAMES’S Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER. 


S uF LAST NINE NIGHTS. “f LAST NINE NIGHTS. 
At 8.30, Justin Huntly McCarthy's Romantic Play, 


f IF | WERE KING. 
J3ox Office 10 to 10. 5 Tel. 3903 Gerrard. 


Sc Ak 


OMEDY THE.ATR E.—Manager, Mr. FRANK CURZON. 
S Mr. LEWIS WALLER’S SEASON. 


EVERY EVENING, at 8.30. 
MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE. 


A Romantic English Comedy. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, at 2.30. 


[ROD ON HIPPODROME. 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 


Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 7.45 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE, 


OLYMPIA—Cort. CODY’S Farewe Lt. 


HIS LAST PROFESSIONAL VISIC: TO LONDON NOW DRAWING 
TO A CLOSE. * 5 


To BE FoLLoWED BY A TOUR OF 1HE PROVINCES. 


LAST CHANCE! DON'T DELAY! COME NOW! 


Doors open at 1and7p.m, 
CONGRESS OF 
ROUGH RIDERS. 


Twic2 Daily, at 2 and 8.15 p.m. 


BUFFALO BILL'S 
WILD WEST. 


Prices of Admission 1s., 2s., 3S., 5S. and 7s. 6d. Boxes (5 seats) £3 35. 


Children under 10 years half price to all except 1s. and as. seats. 


Box Office, Olympia, open daily from g a.m. to 5 p.m. Reserved and Box Tickets. 


at the Libraries. 


JAPAN, CHINA oR AROUND THE WORLD: 
vid VANCOUVER. 
Fast, luxurious route from Europe through some of the world’s grandest scenery. 
For tickets or free books apply Passenger Department, CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY, 67, King William Street, E.C., or 30, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


AUSTRALIA, 


Mase We So EB Ee AineyG 


All the BEST BOOKS of 


TRAVEL, SPORT, ADVENTURE, 


In ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, AND SPANISH, 


&C., 


are in CIRCULATION and for SALE (either New or Second-hand). 


Prospectuses of the Terms of Subscription in Town or Country and 
Lists of Books for Sale sent free by post to any address. 


IMO EID) JES we IE EIS Ren at NAA Enely. 


30-34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 


241, Brompton Road, S.W.; and 48, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Also at Barton Arcade, MANCHESTER, 


SOUL OF “SIGHT OUd. OR. VIND.S 


The appalling Distress prevailing in the East End this Winter is felt 
by none so acutely as by the Sick and Suffering. : 

It is bad enough to be cold and hungry, but to be ill and in pain as 
well is infinitely worse. 

Hundreds, but for our 80 District Nurses, will suffer uncared for on 
their beds of weariness and pain, 


But because the noble work being done by 
THE MATERNITY CHARITY AND DISTRICT NURSES’ HOME 
is OUT OF SIGHT of the well-to-do, it is OUT OF MIND also; consequently 


FUNDS ARE QUITE EXHAUSTED, and WORK CANNOT BE 
CONTINUED WITHOUT FRESH SUPPORT. 
£500 is sorely needed for immediate wants. | 
During this year nearly SIX THOUSAND PATIENTS, suffering from 
all manner of diseases, have been nursed in their own homes. 
The Committee earnestly plead for Subscriptions and Donations. 


£13 will defray a Day’s Expenses. 


The Charity is debarred from participating in King Edward’s 
Hospital Fund as it is not technically a Hospital. 


THE MATERNITY CHARITY & DISTRICT NURSES’ HOME. 


Plaistow, East Ham, and Victoria Docks, E. 


Chairman: Rizht Rev. THe BisHop or COLCHESTER. 
Treasurer: Col. Ropert WILutamMs, M.P. 
Superintendent: Sister KATHERINE (Miss K. Twining). 


Contributions will be gratefully received by the ORGANISING 
SECRETARY, at the Nurses’ Home, Howard’s Road, Plaistow, E. 


HE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK'S TATLER is 

as tollows: Anywhere in th: United Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespective of 

weight. To any other part of te world the rate would be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO 

OUNCES Care should, therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP: 
all copies before forwarding. 
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Whate’er men do, or say, ot think, or dream, 

Our motley paper seizes for its theme,—Sveele. 
The Monogram Competition.—As the time for sending in 
answers has not yet expired I cannot give a list of the 
solutions of all the prize puzzles, but I hope to do so next 


A FRENCH PRINCE IN AN ENGLISH MELODRAMA 


This picture, from left to right, shows the Silver King, his son (played by H.R.H. 


Gossip of the Hour. 


Prince Louis Fernando d’Orleans Bourbon), and Jaikes, the old servant 


week and so put as many competitors as possible out of 
pain. The work of carefully examining and revising the 
lists sent in by the competitors will necessarily take some 
time, but I hope within three weeks to be able to publish a 
full list of the prizewinners. 


A French Prince in an English Play.—The boys of Beaumont 
College, the ‘‘ Roman Catholic Eton,’’ have the most liberal 
dramatic tastes. This year they have presented to their 
friends an excellent representation of that good old melo- 
drama, The Silvey King, all the characters being played by 
men. The little boy, Denver, was played by Prince Louis 
Fernando d’Orleans Bourbon, and Tubbs, the publican, by 
Captain the Hon. B. Russell. I may say that there were no 
women’s véles, but that did not make the play like Hamlet 
without the King of Denmark. Prince Louis, who is just 
fourteen, is being educated at Beaumont along with his elder 
brother, Prince Alfonso. They are the sons of the Infanta 
Eulalie of Spain, and therefore cousins of the present King 
of Spain. 


A Gipsy Romance.—A child romance almost incredible is 
presented in the restoration to his friends of a youth, Francis 
Bolton by name, after having been lost for ten years. He 
was found one day last week by the police asleep in a door- 
way in Drury Lane. The only account he could give of 
himself is that he had run away from a caravan of gipsies, 
with whom he had lived as long as he could remember. He 
knew nothing of his parents, but a paragraph in the daily 
papers describing certain birth marks on his face and a scar 
on the top of his head led to his identification by his father, 
a Woolwich labourer. The boy suddenly disappeared from 
his home one stormy March evening in 1892, when he fell in 
with a gipsy caravan with whom he has been wandering 
through England during the past eleven years. Latterly 
the poor diet and the ill-treatment he received seemed to 
have palled upon him, and last week he made his escape and 
tramped to London, where he was found by the police, 
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The Shire Horses on Show. — Whatever the merits of 
Stroxton Tom, the winner of the Gold Challenge Cup at 
the Islington Horse Show, he cannot be considered an 
enthusiastically loyal animal. Last year he imperilled the 
life of Queen Alexandra and the Princess of Wales by his 
attempts to charge out of the ring, and last week he 
scattered helter-skelter the spectators who were 
cheering King Edward. Perhaps, after all, Tom is 
more loyal than he seems and his curious conduct 
was only a little bit of equine mafficking. 


The Speechless Scot.—I heard a new Scots story 
the other day. Patrick Coutts (probably of the 
famous banking family) was a rich Scot who owned 
a ferry at Richmond, Virginia. He and a great 
friend of his, William Bryd, who lived twenty miles 
away, fell ill at the same time. Bryd sent a courier 
post haste to Coutts to tell him to watt for him. 
Coutts, who was also dying, had strength enough to 
say, ‘Tell William Bryd that when Patrick Coutts 
makes up his mind to die he waits for no man.” 


The Hour and the Man.—When Mr. George Wynd- 
ham introduces his Irish Land Bill he will have at 
least one admiring listener in the person of Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor. Though they have fought on opposite 
sides for the best part of a quarter of a century 
“ Tay-Pay’’ has always seen in Mr. Wyndham not 
the political enemy but the gifted great-grandson of 
Lord Edward FitzGerald, in whose veins ran the 
blood of the Irish kings. People not on the 
Nationalist benches might fancy the chief secretary 
was but a clever Englishman of the ordinary sort. 
“ Tay-Pay”’ knew better, and hailed in him the 
brilliant Irishman whose hour would some day come. 
Apparently it has come, and with a dramatic climax, 
since the descendant of the arch-rebel of ’98 seems 
destined by fate to settle the Irish question. Per- 
sonally Mr. Wyndham is very handsome—almost a 
‘pretty’ man, indeed—but his mind is virile and mascu- 
line though at times he affects the bored manner of the 
drawing-room darling. One of the most cultured and 
literary of his Majesty’s Commons he is also one of the best 
speakers in the house, and he wields a mordant pen as well 
as possessing a melli- 
fluous tongue. 


The Luck of the 
Duffs Again. — The 
Duffs are proverbi- 
ally lucky, for Mr. 
R. G. V. Duff of 
the 2nd Life Guards 
is to marry pretty 
Lady Juliet Low- 
ther, who is just 
one-and-twenty. He 
belongs to the same 
race of Duffs as the 
Duke of Fife, whose 
family on the male 
side was created by 
a small farmer; 
Adam Duff in (not 
of) Clunybeg. In- 
deed, the genealo- 
gists—ever ruthless 
—tell us that Adam 
(a capital name for 
the founder of a 
family) was quite 
nobody of any im- 
portance, but in the 
250 years since he 
lived his offspring 
has flourished like 
a green bay tree. 


A GIPSY ROMANCE 


Francis Bolton, who after living in a gipsy 
caravan for eleven years returned to his 
home at Woolwich last week 


DEBATE EAR 


An Extraordinarily Roundabout Journey. 
—There are some curious roundabout 
railway journeys in the British Isles— 
long, tedious ways to get to places 
only a few miles apart by ordinary 


Railway Short Cuts. 


road. One such is the journey the man has to take who 


wishes to go from Ambleside to Keswick by rail. 


If he 


goes by road the distance is about sixteen miles, but if 
he elects to go by train, well, he is in for a pretty ride. 
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Miss Lumsden’s Family.—The news of 
the tragic death of Miss Marjorie Lums- 
den, the daughter of Colonel Lumsden 
of Pitcaple, who was found drowned off 
Shanklin, appeared on the same day as. 
Mr. Pearse’s book on Lumsden’s Horse. This Colonel 
Lumsden hails from the town of Peterhead, for Aberdeen- 
shire is the calf country of the Lumsdens, but he is not 


related to Colonel Lumsden of Pitcaple, though the latter’s 


THE BRIGHTON AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY’S SHORT CUT 


The dotted line shows the distance from Epsom Downs to Tattenham Corner if 


one walks. The black line marks the railway route 


He must walk or drive to Bowness, a few miles away, 
to get on the train; then he will have the pleasure of 
passing through Kendal round (by a terribly big curve 
through the greater part of Westmoreland) to Penrith, then 


forward to Keswick, a whole distance, per- 
haps, of nearly eighty miles or so. 


An Irish Short Cut.—But this is nothing to 
an extraordinarily roundabout journey of a 
similar sort in Ireland. If you chance to be 
staying at Birr on the Great Southern and 
Western Railway and have a desire to go to 
the neighbouring town of Banagher do not, 
for goodness sake, unless you want to go 
solely for a railway ride, undertake the journey 
by train. You can set out to walk along the 
high road to Banagher from Birr and you 
will find the distance just short of eight miles. 
The road is a very good one and worth 
patronising. But by rail you go a distance of 
exactly eighty-nine miles to get from the one 
town to the other. You could easily walk 
from Birr to Banagher in less than two hours, but 
by train you set out at nine a.m. and you get to your 
destination at 6.15 p.m., that is, supposing the train is 
punctual, which does not always happen. And yet, 
strange to say, both stations belong to the same 
railway company, as does the whole of the line you 
have travelled on. 


An Expensive Journey.—A somewhat similar case of 
the Birr-Banagher short cut is to be met with in 
Surrey. If one wishes to travel from Epsom Downs 
Station, belonging to the London, Brighton, and 
South Coast Railway, to Tattenham Corner Station, 
belonging to the South-Eastern Railway Company, it 
is necessary to travel, if one desires to go by rail,a 
distance of twenty-one miles, or to put it otherwise 
twenty-seven times the distance actually separating 
the two stations. 


A Nation of Smokers.—Notwithstanding all one 
hears about the growth of the cigarette habit in this 
country England occupies a comparatively lowly 
place as a smoking nation. Statistics prove that as 
smokers Dutchmen are well ahead of all the other 
nations. Germans come second, although man for 
man they consume less than half as much tobacco 
as Dutchmen. Three times as many cigarettes are 
consumed annually in England as in either Germany 
or Holland, but as consumers of pipe tobacco both 
these countries are far ahead of us. 
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AN IRISH SHORT CUT 


The thick black line shows how the Great Southern and Western 
Railway conveys its passengers from Birr to Banagher 


family have also made their mark in India, for did not Sir 
Harry raise the famous corps of the Guides which has been 
the subject of a most fascinating history? Sir Harry’s. 
brother, Sir Peter, was one of the commissioners of the 
Delimitation Committee of the north-western 
boundary of Afghanistan. Two young kins- 
men, the Lumsdens of Balmedie, fought in 
the recent war. 


The Dog Thief.—There has been a big boom 
in the dog-stealing industry lately. Whether 
it is that valuable dogs are becoming more 
numerous or the dog-snatcher is growing more 
daring cannot be ascertained, but it is certain 
that as many smart women have appeared in 
the London police courts during the past few 
months to give evidence anent the theft of 
their pet dogs as if a big divorce case was in 
progress. The practice of offering enormous. 
rewards ‘‘ and no question asked ”’ is probably 
responsible for the loss of half the dogs that 
disappear. In the last few weeks dog-owners 
have apparently learned this lesson, and instead of 
offering rewards the more knowing Londoners now 
devote their money to a detective service they have 
organised from the ranks of the crossing sweepers. 
The knights of the broom are very wide-awake young 
men, and for a reasonable consideration they can be 
induced to keep a very sharp eye on any seedy stranger 
who makes his appearance in their neighbourhood. 
Half a sovereign to a crossing sweeper has been found 
to be a better investment than a five-pound note to a 
dog-stealer. 


The Language of Pencils.—The late Sir William 
Brooks, the banker, had, I believe, a curious way of 
showing his mood in writing to his friends. If he was 
in a good temper he wrote with a violet pencil. When 
he was angry he wrote with red, and when he was. 
very wroth he used blue. That seems a more appro- 
priate colour for a jest which, as Mr. Tan- 
queray would say, belongs to the smoking- 
room and the club. 


Lipton an Ancient Name.——There is so much 
that is distinctly modern about the commercial 
enterprise of Sir Thomas Lipton that you 
may be surprised to learn that ‘‘ Lipton”’ is 
quite an ancient name and even graces the 

pages of Domesday Book, for the Conqueror 
is Sten gave the manor of Lipton in Craven, Yorkshire, 
OF Lonpon to one of his supporters, to wit, Gilbert Tyson. 


Ball 
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inquired during his 
trial, ‘What is a 
jemmy?” In due 
course we may expect 
to hear Mr. Whit- 
taker Wright ask, 
“What is a balance 
sheet?’ What is 
sauce for the goose 
is sauce for the 
gander, and if judges 
insist on simulating 
ignorance of subjects 
with which everyone 
| else is familiar they 
cannot complain if 
prisoners take a leaf 
out of their book. 


An Unlucky Year. 
—Is this to be a 
generally unlucky 


THE TATLER 


The Spring-heeled Motor 


The Effect of Good Example.—Since the late Lord 
Coleridge asked, ‘Who is Lottie Collins?” every 
self-respecting judge has thought it necessary to 
give similar examples of blissful ignorance. Judges, 
however, for the future are evidently not to have it 
all their own way, for a burglar the other day 


Cycling Ills 


(The newest disease is ‘free- 
wheel foot,” said to be caused by 
the feet becoming chilled after 
pedalling.] 


After coasting ’gainst the wind 
Leg to ground I cannct put, 
A complaint that’s called, I find, 

“ Free-wheel foot.’’ 


When I’ve laboured up a hill 
Frequently I have perspired ; 

Now I know that I was ill 
And “ back-tired.” 


Sometimes pulling up too short 
With a side-slip and a twist 
I experience a sort 
Of “brake wrist.” 


Still on these I will not dwell, 
I shall have myself to thank 


Bie | > Be If I go and catch as well 
} 3 ) | year : Superstitious “Doctor’s crank!” 
LOT Te | people say it cannot 

=e mes | be otherwise as a ee 
there are no fewer than three Fridays whic 
Slepchen, Granged, | fall on the 13th of the month. One of these 
SGT ill-omened combinations happened last month and 
another awaits us next week, the third following 
later on in the year in November. Last year only 
once did Friday fall on a 13th, and that was in June, 
a month whose opening saw the conclusion of the war 
and whose close brought the stunning blow of the King’s 
illness and the postponement of the coronation. What are 
the odds, therefore, on the influence that the combination of 

Fridays and 13 may have on the year of grace 1903? 


Motorist : Excellent thing this spring-heeled invention of mine 


A Victim of the Planchette—Mr. Harry Cavendish, who 
lent a too willing ear to the advice of the planchette, can 
scarcely be described as ‘‘a cousin of the Duke of Devon- 
shire,” though he is a distant connection. He really belongs 
10 the more Irish branch of the family and is a cousin of 
Lord Waterpark. At one time he must have been passing 
rich, for his father was a wealthy Indian official 
and his mother doubly an heiress; but like his 
brother, Lieutenant Cavendish of the gth Lancers, 
he lost a large share of his inheritance in the 
big legal failure a few years ago. As a friend 
put it, he crossed deserts, climbed mountains, 
and swam rivers unscathed, but eventually came 
to grief through a Lake. Before his marriage he 
travelled a good deal in Africa, and in America 
was known as a mighty hunter in the Rockies. 
I believe he has even penetrated the interior 
of Patagonia, but whether in search of the 
giant sloth is not quite clear. When the South 
African War broke out he had a project for 
organising a corps of scouts who would never 
be caught napping, and he actually served with 
the South African Light Horse and was 
wounded at some place with an unpronounceable 
Dutch name before he returned. Mrs. Harry 
Cavendish is better known as Miss Isabel Jay, 
who went straight from the Academy to be 
prima donna at the Savoy. 


A New Game.—The popularity of bridge is 
being threatened by the inroad of a new game, 
or rather a new development of a very old one. 
Four-handed bezique, which was invented by 
Baron George de Reuter, is now all the rage 
in Paris and Vienna. Although two-handed 
bezique has now fallen out of favour at one time 
it excited even greater enthusiasm than bridge. 
It reached its zenith about the time of the 
Franco-Prussian War, when people played it 
relentlessly morning, noon, and night, just as 
nowadays they play bridge. It will be interesting 
to see how the new game takes on in England. 


Uncle: What are you two naughty boys doing—actually smoking ? 
Jack: Yes, uncle, but it’s only brown paper, and it is such a treat to see mother’s face 
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An Artistic Designer.—Mr. E. L. Lut- 
yens, who is so admirably carrying 
out the alterations in the Berkeley 
Hotel, has come very much to the front 
in recent years. Though still quite 
young he already holds a foremost position in his profession 
and no doubt derives great help from his wife, Lady Emily 
Lutyens, the daughter of the late Lord Lytton and sister- 
in-law to Mr. Gerald Balfour. Both Lady Emily and 
Mr. Lutyens have as it were lived in an artistic atmosphere 
from their childhood. Examples of the charming style of 
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AN EXAMPLE OF MR. LUTYENS'’S ARTISTIC WORK 


A corridor in the Berkeley Hotel, Piccadilly. The whole of this hotel 
has recently been decorated by Mr. Lutyens 


Mr. Lutyens, which is simple almost to the point of being 
stern and austere, may be seen in various parts of the 
country. He built Fulbrook House in Surrey for Mr. Gerard 
Streatfeild, a house described by an admirable critic as 
being full of ‘“*sympathetic charm.’’ He also built Lord 
Hillingdon’s house at Overstrand; the British pavilion at 
the Exhibition ; the Orchards, the beautiful house belonging 
to Sir William Chance, Bart.; and Miss Jekyll’s exquisite 
place at Munstead Wood. 


Deaths the Public do Not Believe in——The barbarous old 
practice of hoisting the head of a traitor, rebel, or malefactor 
on a bar had something tocommend it. It was the obituary 
notice of the day and far more effective than a column in 
the Times. Curiously the belief in the immortality of the 
people’s idols still survives. The desperate Cavaliers who 
would not dream of accepting the fate of their beloved 
Charles as a fact have their successors to-day. How many 
are there, I wonder, who are convinced that Gordon did not 
meet death in Khartoum? For them he still lives some- 
where in the heart of desert solitude and will show himself 
again in good time. Parnell’s death is not scoffed at in 
parts of Ireland alone. How often did I hear, I wonder, 
that the uncrowned king was really in command of Boer 
forces, and only yesterday he appeared in a new form on the 
authority of a *bus-driver as the Mad Mullah. Go to Tyne- 
side and tell them there that General Sir Henry Havelock- 
Allan died fighting for his country in the year 1897 and they 
will look darkly upon you. Their hero still lives. In the 
West Riding, too, down Sheffield way level-headed men and 
women ridicule the notion of the death of Charles Peace. 
Someone else was hanged in his stead they will tell you. 
Not a few of them connect this notorious criminal with the 
Whitechapel horrors; indeed, any crime that baffles the 
police is put down to Peace the immortal. 


A Great Irish Sportsman. 
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Litigation de Luxe.—When you ‘go 
for a bill’? you do so in more senses 
than one. The parliamentary com- 
mittee-rooms provide litigation with the 
most costly proceedings the law can 
offer. In the abortive tube bills a small fortune must 
have been sunk, the daily bill running more than once 
into four figures. Parliamentary K.C.’s command fancy 
fees and very often they get them on days when the 
bill is not even before the committee. When the bill is 
“starred” on the order of the day, even though it may not 
come on for several days, fees begin to mount up notwith- 
standing. A parliamentary counsel may hold as many 
briefs as he can get in one bill. If he be for the opponents 
of the bill he may possibly be briefed separately for a dozen 
or more opposing authorities. The short hours the com- 
mittee sits are also of great help in keeping the pot boiling. 
Huge fortunes have in consequence been made at this Bar. 
Sir William Harcourt’s is a case in point, Lord Grimthorpe’s 
another. What Mr. Balfour Browne’s income may be none 
can say. Probably far greater than any of his predecessors. 
A further and most costly item is found in the expert 
witnesses. Crowds of them are frequently called, and one 
may safely say that members of no profession have a rosier 
view of the cash value of their services. 


Our Belgravian Nursemaids.—Mother (meeting nursemaid 
hurriedly returning from St. James’s Park, which is so 
conveniently close to Wellington Barracks): ‘ Why, 
Jane! how is it you are alone? Where is baby?” Jane (in 
dismayed surprise): ‘“ Lawks, mum! I’ve been and gone 
and forgotten ‘im by the pelicans !”’ 


The Policeman and the Bear.—A police inspectcr has 
probably a more varied visitors’ list than most people; but 
not many have experienced so strange a caller as the 
inspector of the 12th Arrondissement in Paris. Seated in 
his office a few days ago the inspector heard a noise at the 
door and called out, ‘‘Come in’; but as no notice was 
taken of the invitation the inspector went to the door and 
opened it. To his dismay he found himself face to face 
with a large brown bear. The inspector turned tail and 
vanished through an opposite door shouting for help, while 
bruin, attracted by the blazing fire, calmly laid down in 
front of it and made himself comfortably at home. When 
the inspector returned with an imposing force of gendarmes 
bruin calmly declined to move, and the proper methods for 
tackling Ursa Major having been omitted from the cfficial 
curriculum he was left in possession until his owner, the 
proprietor of a travelling menagerie, was found, whereupon 
the bear, mollified by the warmth, quietly departed with his 
master. The inspector is contemplating having a system of 
Dutch mirrors established outside his door so as to take 
stock of his future visitors before inviting them to enter his 
august presence. 


The Galway 
Blazers.—Mr. 
Harry __ Persse, 
whose __ portrait 


appears here, is 
a member of the 
well-known 
family of Galway 
distillers and 
sportsmen who 
have been asso- 
ciated for nearly 
a century with 
Irish sport. Mr. 
Persse headed 
the list of ama- 
teur riders in 
Ireland last 
season and also 
won some big 
races in England 
and Austria. He 
has ridden over 
all the great steeplechase courses in America and will ride 
Marpessa in the Liverpool Grand National, and naturally 
every Irishman in the kingdom wants to see him win. 
Mr. Persse’s father and uncle were masters for more than 
forty years of the Galway Blazers, that famous pack of 
foxhounds immortalised by Lever. 


MR. HARRY PERSSE 


A well-known Irish rider whose family have been 
associated with the Galway Blazers for more 
than fifty years 
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DRAWN BY C A_ BUCHEL 
MISS ADELINE GENEE IN THE BALLET OF “THE MILLINER DUCHESS” AT THE EMPIRE 


Miss Adeline Genée plays the part of the little country girl, Coquette, who comes up to town to become a dressmaker and ends by marrying a, duke. This picture 
shows the scene in which she tries on the hats of the establishment 
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The Grenadiers’ New Chief.—Colonel 
F. Lloyd, C.B., D.S.O., who has suc- 
ceeded Lieut.-Colonel Kinloch in the 
command of the 1st Battalion Grena- 
dier Guards, has by reason of cir- 
cumstances performed a remarkable achievement. 


Quite 
recently he completed his period of service in command 
of a battalion and was placed on half pay; now he has had 
the rare experience of being recalled to command a battalion. 
Colonel Lloyd did excellent work in South Africa, where he 
was severely wounded. Before going out to the war he had 


served in the Soudan and Nile expeditions. He isin his 
fiftieth year, and with the exception of a few months spent in 
the 33rd old Foot the whole of his military life has been passed 
in the Grenadiers. He has commanded the Guards depét, 
has been regimental adjutant, 
and for nearly three years was 
commandant of the school ot 
instruction for militia and 
volunteers, London. Going 
fresh to the command of a 
disturbed battalion, possessed 
of his tact and wide experi- 
ence, there is little likelihood 
of a repetition of the scandal 
of which, apparently, we have 
heard the last. 


The Poulett Peerage.— 
Whether the Poulett peerage 
case comes before the House 
of Lords this year at the 
instance of the elder claimant 
or next year on the majority 
of his younger rival, a pictu- 
resque dénouement is possible. 
Ifthe Committee of Privileges, 
for example, should decide that 
the person who used to be 
known as Viscount Hinton is 
the rightful Earl Poulett a 
distinguished amateur will 
have been added to the ranks 
of the peers and another ano- 
maly created, for the Poulett 
estates have all gone to the 
younger claimant—the Hon. 
William John Lidstone Pou- 
lett, the late earl’s son by his 
third wife—and beyond his 
eminence as a musical execu- 
tant the new earl would have 
little upon which to support 
the splendour of the title. His 
eldest son, who is now com- 
monly known as_ Viscount 
Hinton, may some day be 
more fortunate, since he is a 
planter in Ceylon and may 
conceivably succeed in amass- 
ing a fortune. This _heir- 
prospective, by the way, has 
been carefully educated and is 
quite a gentlemanly man of 
thirty. Twenty years ago, 
when the aristocratic organ- 
grinder lived down at Peck- 
ham, he used to make his 
rounds attended by a liveried 
servant, and was rather looked up to by his neighbours 
as a wronged nobleman. 


Betting Extraordinary.—The many cyclists who now may 
be seen in Hyde Park at all times do not know that when 
the park was thrown open to them a bet of £1,000 was 
quite unconsciously decided. A few years ago, when the 
cycle boom was at its height and every effort was being 
made to get the park thrown open to cyclists, two members 
of a well-known club made a bet that the hours would 
never be extended as long as the Duke of Cambridge was 
alive, as ‘‘ George Ranger’’ was known to strongly oppose 
it. Well, the bet has been won, but by the irony of circum- 
stances the winner can never claim it, for he was shot in 
South Africa before it was decided. 


THE NEW COMMANDER 


The Grenadiers’ 
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Colonel F. Lloyd, C.B., D.S.O. 
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Supplying Adam with Ideas.— At a 
dinner recently the conversation turned, 
not unnaturally, upon various kinds of 
food, and a fashionable doctor declared 
that apples were excellent for the vitality 
of the brain on account of the phosphoric acid which they 
contain in large quantities. ‘Oh, then it’s quite clear,” 
said a prettv woman with a twinkle in her eyes, “ that Eve 
only plucked the apple to supply Adam with a few ideas.” 


New Chief. 


A Prince as a Roughrider.—Those who have a taste for 
romance will probably like to know that a real live prince in 
the guise of a roughrider can be seen any night at Buffalo 
Bill’s Wild West Show at Olympia. The leader of the 
Cossack riders, whose name is David Kadjaya, is a prince 
according to the laws of 
Circassia, where a man who. 
inherits land is entitled to a 
patent ofnobility. The prince: 
has always been of a roving 
disposition and served in the 
Russo-Turkish War, where 
he won the cross of St. George, 
which corresponds to our 
Victoria Cross. At the end 
of the war Kadjaya returned 
to his home but was soon on 
the move again, and for the: 
past few years has commanded 
the Cossack band in Colonel 
Cody’s show. 


Keeping Cool.—_A quiet - 
looking individual was telling 
a very excitable man in the 
Tube the other morning how 
he had the misfortune to have 
his house burnt down the 
previous night. ‘Ah, my 
dear fellow,” said the excitable 
man, ‘‘ what I am always say- 
ing is that if a person keeps 
cool under such circumstances. 
there can be no danger. Just 
keep quite cool. Now I bet 
anything you forgot to do. 
that.”” ‘‘ Well, you see,” 
replied his friend slowly whilst 
everybody in the carriage 
listened, ‘‘I think I kept fairly 
cool until the four walls of 
my room were blazing and 
the flames were licking about 
my face. I began to feel quite: 
warm then; in fact, the heat 
became so oppressive that I 
got out of bed and walked 
out of the house.” Everyone 
looked at the excitable man 
and smiled. 


Fashion in Hyde Park.— 
The finer weather has brought 
out a very large number of 
people in Hyde Park at the 
popular hours, especially on 
Sunday after church, and 
makes the looker-on realise 
that it is the meeting place 
of the world. Here one may 
see a couple of fashionable beauties attended by two smart 
Guardsmen ; there two of Buffalo Bill’s cowboys in broad 
hats and cloaks. An Indian ayah with a blue nose ring 
passes within a yard of the Portuguese Minister. A 
Frenchman in a self-convicting stove-pipe hat obviously 
from Paris is not far from a sombre-looking personage 
in long black frock coat, with long black hair, patent leather 
boots, white spats, and a black soft felt head-gear of the 
type known as the Homburg hat. There is a rush and a 
roar as a petrol motor passes, in which sitsa leading member 
of the Automobile Club. Then the band plays in the dis- 
tance and the Life Guards pass solemnly along the drive 
with clanking sabres. A string of electric broughams roll 
by. Then comes a royal carriage, and there is the Duchess 
of Argyll on her way to Kensington Palace. 


Maclardy 
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THE OLD ORDER AND THE NEW 


The Sedate Gee-gee and the Lively Motor in Rotten Row. 


AN ELECTRIC BROUGHAM MR. ALFRED HARMSWORTH IN HIS MERCEDES A SNUG RUNABOUT 


THE RIVALS MORE HASTE LESS SPEED 


Specially photographed for Tue Tarter by Campbell and Gray 
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Royal Telegrams.—\When King Ed- 
ward uses the telegraph service for 
conveying a private message to any 
person he has the privilege of being 
able to stop all other messages until 
his has been transmitted. As a rule a pilot message is 
sent to clear the wires for the King’s telegram before the 
royal message is sent. His Majesty has a cipher code of 
his own which is often used, for the private messages of 
royalty necessitate for obvious reasons that secrecy should 
be observed in dealing with them. Many people fancy that 
the King does not pay for his telegrams; this is quite a 
mistaken notion. His Majesty, it is true, does not pay ready 
money like an ordinary individual when he sends a wire 
but receives at stated 
periods a telegram ac- 
count which is promptly 
settled. 


Links of Empire 


[Golf links have been opened in the 
desert about twenty miles out of Cairo.] 
Where’er the Briton bold may be 

On this terrestrial scene 
You'll find him driving off the tee 

Or putting on the green. 


Women in? Parliament. 
—As everyone knows 
there are several ladies 
who are  peeresses in 
their own right and who, 
if they wished, could 
exercise their legal privi- 
lege of taking part in 
forming the laws of the 
nation. A lively young 
Tory member once asked 
Mr. Gladstone what 
would happen to these 
peeresses if they insisted 
on taking their seats in 
the House of Lords. 
“Happen!” exclaimed 
Mr. Gladstone, ‘‘ oh, the 
peeresses would be bored 
to death in half an hour and the peers would all die of shock 
produced by so sudden a change in their constitution.” 


The Himalayas in his view 
Appear but bunkers high, 

The veldt a green that is not true, 
The Pole an awkward lie, 


Beneath our country’s flag unfurled 
He drives the nimble ball, 

His course is ever round the world, 
He foozles not at all. 


Our Empire, as each schoolboy knows, 
Is linked in many ways; 

But, ah, the strongest links are those 
On which the Briton plays. 


Expensive Kitchens.—The kitchen at the Winter Palace 
at St. Petersburg is the most costly in the world; it was 
built at a cost of £30,000, the best and purest black marble 
being used throughout the building. The utensils alone are 
worth a good deal of money, all being of silver, and there is 
also to be seen in the kitchen the gold gridiron which once 


Guardsmen Past and Present. 
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belonged to Catherine the Great. Apart 
from its intrinsic value this gridiron 
from its historical associations is im- 
mensely valuable. The kitchen at 
Windsor Castle is got up on a very 
elaborate scale and was mainly built by George III. In the 
West-end there are many kitchens whose utensils alone are 
worth thousands of pounds. At Apsley House the kitchen 
is a very grand affair and the utensils of much value, many 
of them being made of solid silver. 


Sovereign Titles.—When the extent of our Empire is taken 
into consideration King Edward’s full title is quite modest. 
It can, in fact, be correctly expressed in thirty-three words, 
whilst that of the German Emperor requires double that 
number to express it with official exactitude. The Czar’s 
full and official title is 120 words in length and that of the 
Austrian Emperor is nearly as long. The titles, however, 
of European monarchs pale before thuse of savage princes. 
King Theebaw of Burma, whom we deposed in 1885, had a 
title which ran into 2,000 words, and included such heavy- 
sounding phrases as “ King of all the white,” ‘ Master of 
life,’’ ‘* Lord of all chiefs who carry spears.” 


The Pope as a Financier.—The present occupant of the 
papal chair is credited with being an exceedingly able 
financier. Not only are his own private investments made 
with great skill and judgment but his conduct of the 
finances of the Vatican has been based on the soundest 
principles. Pope Leo XIII. isa very wealthy man and for 
years past has been annually investing large sums of money 
which he has saved. All presents made to his Holiness by 
visitors to the Vatican are considered to be his private 
property, and these are often of much value. Most of the 
Pope’s investments have been made in English securities. 


Many Happy Returns to—J/arch 4: Lord Lewes, 1853; Lord 
Moreton, 1857; Lord Granville, 1872. March 5; Lord Huntly, 
1847; Lord Emly, 1853; Lord Berkeley Paget, 1844. March 6: 
Duke of Hamilton, 1862, Lord Ely,1851; Lord Victor Seymour, 
1859, Maxim Gorky, 1868. March 7: Lady Granby, Lord 
Onslow, 1853; Lord Romney, 1841; Mr. Edward Lloyd, 1845. 
March 8: Lord Melville, 1835 ; Lord Morpeth, 1867; Sir Auck- 
land Colvin, 1838; Sir Michael Foster, 1836. March 9: Lord 
William Cecil, 1863; Sir John Thorold, 1842; Mr. Hamo 
Thornycroft, 18530. March 10: Lady Airlie; Lady Norreys; 
Lord Clonbrock, 1834; Mr. L. Raven-Hill, 1867 ; Sarasate, 1844. 


Bourne & Shepherd 


A GROUP OF PAST AND PRESENT MEMBERS OF THE BRIGADE OF GUARDS 


The names of those in the group, which was taken at Delhi during the durbar, reading from left to right, are: Standing. Lieutenant Hon. R. Lygon 

(Grenadier), Captain A. V. Poynter, D.S.O. (Scots), Lieut.-Colonel Gordon-Gilmour (Grenadier), Major Hon. C. Russell (Grenadier), Colonel J. Leslie (Grenadier), 

Major L. Drummond (Scots), Captain F. Adam (Scots), Major Marker (Coldstream), Colonel Fenn (Scots), Captain Hon. Yarde Buller (Scots); sitting— 

Lieutenant: Russell (Grenadier), Sir George Dashwood (Scots), Major Beevor (Scots), the Duke of Portland (Coldstream), H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught 
(Scots), Lord Stanley (Grenadier), Colonel Hon. C. Harbord (Scots) 
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Lord Granville Gordon.—Lord Gran- 
ville Gordon, who has been figuring 
so conspicuously in the newspapers, 
is the only surviving brother of the 
Marquis of Huntly and is the heir- 
presumptive to that ancient title. He 


is one of a family of fourteen (seven 
sons and seven daughters), and bears 
His 


his seven-and-forty years well. 
litheness shows 
blood and_ his 
dark complexion 
suggests almost 
-an Italian origin. 
He married Miss 
Roe, daughter of 
the well-known 
Dublin distiller, 
and his eldest 
boy, an exceed- 
ingly handsome 
lad, met with a 


terrible death in Aberdeen, where he 
was in the 3rd Gordons, by falling a 
distance of some 20 ft. from a spout. 
The second son, who is just twenty, isin 
the 2nd Scots Guards, and the daughter, 
Armyne, is famous for her chows. 


Lord Granville Gordon. 


His Amazing Frankness.—Lord Gran- 
ville is a clever writer and he has 
published some lively verse and two or 
three books on sport. His frankness, 
as readers of the newspapers 
will have noticed, is perfectly 
astounding. Thus 
in his Sporting Re- 
miniscences he wrote, 
‘“«T had avery smart 
body servant in 
those days, but he 
has gone to the bad ; 
and, by the way,as_ | 
some of my friends | 
and relations think, 
I have done the 


THE MILKMAN AND THE NURSEMAID IN 


B 
“A PRINCESS OF KENSINGTON” 


DAES TALE ER 


Mr. Stead’s Never-to-be-ended Story.— 
It is more curious than even probably 
Mr. Stead himself knows that he has 
taken the family of Gordon for the 
puppets which he uses in his never-to- 
be-ended story, for very few families 
indeed are so widely spread or have 
produced so many daring personalities. 
One has only to thinls of ‘‘ Chinese”’ 
Gordon alone. I worder if Mr. Stead 
knows that Gordon is quite a common 
name among Jews. 
The hero of his 
story is Lord Gor- 
don of Rockston, 
who is the son of 
a French mother 
and has a German- 
American wife. 
Thirty years ago 
there was a mys- 
terious — swindler 


Mr. Earldon as the milkman and Miss Lily Bircham as the maid 


same.” Lord Granville’s antagonist in 
the courts last week, Mr. Christian Fre- 
derick Gordon, is the second son of 
Colonel George Grant Gordon, and 
at present stands fifth in the running 
for the marquisate. 
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called Lord Gordon, who after having 
given his pursuers—the police—a hig 
run for their money committed suicide 
on the point of capture. There was also 
a Pole who called himself Lord Gordon 
and came to this country. 
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A CASE OF SECOND SIGHT 


A COMPLETE STORY. 


Wie we are particularly anxious to annoy Weston at the club 

we have only to start a discussion on Spiritualism. Sometimes 
if one of the junior members has to be punished for cheek we tell 
him tall Spiritualistic yarns and advise him to go to Weston for their 
verification. This has much the same effect as sending a boy to a 
saddler to buy strap oil. 

Not so many years back Weston was an enthusiastic Spiritualist 
himself, attending séavces and even writing letters to the local press 
on the subject. But he was cured somewhat rudely and in a manner 
likely to make a lasting impression on any man. 

You see it was this way. About five years ago, when Weston 
was at the height of his Spiritualistic zeal, a widow with a very pretty 
daughter, reputed to be worth a small fortune of £300 a year, took a 
house on the outskirts of the town. Weston is a solicitor and 
Mrs. Hardy happened to go to him to manage her affairs, so that in a 
few months he was quite intimate there and was to be seen coming 
in and out of the house almost every day. As a natural consequence 
he fell head over ears in love with Daisy, though, greatly to his 
chagrin, she seemed to prefer the attentions of a young chap in the 
office of another firm of solicitors who held the office of clerk to the 
magistrates. Weston was continually at Miss Daisy about Spiritualism 
and tried to get her mother to bring her to some of his precious 
séances. But like a sensible girl she refused to have anything to do 
with them, and I believe it was this silly fad of his which put her off 


A MARCH SHOWER 


Weston. Any sane, sensible man, seeing how the ground lay, would 
have dropped Spiritualism and gone in for a little reality—Daisy was 
worth dropping something for I can tell you—but where spirits were 
concerned Weston was just mad, and it only made him more 
determined to prove to her that his theories about second sight and 
so on were correct. 

I remember that winter well. It froze for three weeks on end. 
Weston used to take Daisy out skating on some flooded meadows 
near the station, and things seemed to be coming to a head. He 
wore his heart quite openly on his sleeve and was ready to lick her 
shoes for love, but the other chap, who just at this time came out 
of his articles and got a partnership in his firm, was making the 
running pretty hot. There had been a lot of men thrown out of 
work by the cold weather and some ugly stories were afloat about 
burglars, footpads, and the like. Mrs. Hardy’s little house, away out 
by itse'f seemed a sure mark for gentlemen of this sort, and Weston 
was never tired of warning her to keep the windows bolted and even 
induced her to have a special new lock put on the front door. 

After the frost we had snow, a fortnight of it, and the whole town 
got pretty well snowed up. We had to have paths cleared from our 
front doors to the road, and I shall never forget the mess of snow 
heaps there was all over the place. Weston did not seem himself 
about this time. I remember we remarked upon it at the club. 


By Gordon Meggy. 


Perhaps his second sight told him some crisis was at hand. Any 
way itcame. It was one Wednesday night. There was a concert 
in the town hall which some of us went to, but the place was so full 
of draughts that we were glad to get by the fire in the club smoking- 
room at half-time. Maybe we had sat there for ten minutes when 
we heard someone come running down the road like a madman. 
We all jumped up and went to the window just in time to see 
Weston, without an overcoat and with no hat on, tearing along like a 
motor car and making far more noise. We guessed something was 
up and three of us put on our coats and followed. It was easy to see 
his footprints in the newly-fallen snow, there were still a few stray 
flakesin the air. They made straight for the Hardys and we turned 
the last corner just in time to see Weston extricating himself from a 
large snow heap, so we waited in the shadow of the wall. But, 
perhaps, I had better tell the rest of the story as Weston recounted 
it to us afterwards. 

It appears that he was sitting at home cursing the weather, the 
cold, and the concert, whither Mrs. Hardy and Daisy had been con- 
ducted by the rival, when as he dozed in his chair he had a vision, 
Quite distinctly, he assured us, he saw a lonely little house surrounded 
with snow and with a glimmer of light shining through the front 
window, while a man, jemmy in hand and carrying over his back a 
bag of tools, was trying to force the front door. In a flash he recog- 
nised Mrs. Hardy’s house—he seemed even to hear the metallic 
grating of the jemmy as it 
wrenched at the lock and 
splintered the woodwork 
—and seeing the hand of 
providence offering him a 
way straight to Daisy’s 
heart he dashed out just 
as he was and _ never 
stopped till he tripped into 
the snow heap. 

As soon as he had 
extricated himself and 
recovered his breath a 
little he stealthily ap- 
proached the house, bend- 
ing low as_ he softly 
pushed open the garden 
gate. There was the dim 
light glimmering — out 
through the blinds of the 
front room and, yes, there 
crouching by the door 
jemmy in hand was the 
figure of aman. Spurred 
on by love Weston was 
no coward, and uncoated, 
unarmed as he was, he 
flung himself upon the 
burglar, grappling with him fiercely as he loudly called for help. 
Weston is a small man and before you could say “ Jack Robinson ” 
he was on his back in the snow witha pair of hands round his 
throat that would soon have strangled the life out of him had not 
the door been suddenly opened from within to disclose the trembling 
figure of Daisy clinging fearfully to the rival, while from the top 
of the stairs Mrs. Hardy in bedroom attire made night hideous with 
her yells. 

I will draw a veil over|the rest. Weston’s antagonist was the local 
locksmith, called in hurriedly to repair the patent lock which had 
stuck fast and prevented the door being properly shut. A bad head- 
ache had kept Mrs. Hardy from the concert, where she would not 
allow her daughter to go unchaperoned, and she had gone to bed 
early leaving the young people to their own devices. What with the 
fright and the cold Mrs. Hardy was ill in bed for a fortnight and only 
got out in time to be present when Weston was convicted of assault 
and battery before the local magistrate, for whom the rival was acting 
as clerk that day. 

Daisy was married in the spring, but I think what hit Weston 
hardest was that when we helped him home on that eventful night it 
was to find his back door in splinters and every room in the place 
ransacked, 

Weston never mentions Spiritualism now. 
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Anglo-American Wives.—Mrs. George 
Cornwallis- West’s eulogy of the adapta- 
bility of her countrywomen provokes 
the reply that they do not seem 
to be able to adapt themselves to 
English home life. They do not care for the sports and 
games which fill up so much of the time of our leisured 
classes. They are very frequently too nervous to ride and 
do not care to drive except ina carriage. They have no 
acquaintance with country pursuits and regard the country 
merely as a background to picnics, ‘‘ shoots,’ and house 
parties, and when there is a lull in these they begin to 
feel dull and bored and insist on rushing up to town or 
over to Paris fora few days ‘just to smooth out the 
creases.’ In London the American woman has no idea 
of staying at home except on her “ at home day.” She 
starts out early and returns late. Her sole idea of 
happiness is a round of lunch parties, tea parties, dinner 
parties, theatre parties, evening parties, and if they are 
not waiting for her she arranges them herself—any- 
thing rather than a quiet evening at home—until at 
last the husband gets tired and lets her go about by 
herself, which she does—and finally poses as a martyr. 


Awkward for the Other.— Railway journeys are usually 
prosaic affairs, but there is one man at any rate who 
would not care to repeat a certain highly inconvenient 
experience. A certain politician was journeying by 
the night mail to Carlisle and he intended to sleep ail 
the way. Being a very heavy sleeper he was afraid that 
he might sleep too long and pass his destination. So 
he called the guard, fee’d him well, and told him to get 
him out at Carlisle willy-nilly. ‘ When I am woke up 
suddenly I am always angry and shall probably fight 
and swear, but never mind that; bundle me out some- 
how and I will give you as much again afterwards.” 
He went to sleep and woke up at Glasgow. Furious, 
he called the guard and swore at him like a trooper. 
The guard gazed at him witha sad, admiring smile. ‘“ Yes, 
you've a fair gift,” he said, “‘ but you should have heard 
the other man whom I dragged out by the collar at 
Carlisle.” 


‘‘Aucassin and Nicolete.”—Mr. Lang’s charming transla- 
tion of the French idyll (seven and a half centuries old as it 
is) was given in play form, arranged by Mrs. |Dolling at 


Tonbridge last week, with music by Mr. H. C. Stewart. A 
correspondent in- 
forms me that the 
production was a 


great success, and I 
can well imagine that 
the story would make 
a most beautiful play. 
Perhaps some regular 
manager may think 
of it. Let him read 
the story as_ tran- 
scribed either by Mr. 
Lang or Mr. Bour- 
dillon. Both are ex- 
cellent. 


The Regimental 
March of the Queen’s. 
—The War Office 
has shown excellent 
judgment in authori- 
sing the “ Braganza 
March” as the regi- 
mental march of the 
Queen’s (Royal West 
Surrey Regiment). 
Until the year 1881, 
when the territorial 
system came into 
operation, the 1st 
Battalion had 
marched past for a 
century to “‘ Gad save 
the Queen,” but some 
busybody stopped the 
custom for the para- 
doxical reason that 
it was not right for 


Lang fier 


WINNIE O'CONNOR 


Baron Alphonse de Rothschild’s new 
American jockey 


Newcomers at the Zoo. 
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UNBUR. IE AIL Ege: 


the Queen’s Regiment to march past to 
the National Anthem. Then a curious 
change was made, a Portuguese tune 
being substituted. The name of this 
composition was not known and it did 
not appear to have one. I take it that this is the tune 
which will henceforth be officially known as the “‘ Braganza 
March.” A Portuguese tune was chosen because the regi- 
ment was raised in 1661 to garrison Tangier, which was 
part of the dowry of Catherine of Braganza, who married 
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Charles II. The 2nd Battalion’s march past is ‘‘ We'll Gang 
nae mair to yon Toun.” It has been used since the: Crimean 
War and was chosen by General Bruce, a Scotsman who 
raised the battalion and commanded it for many years. 


Exit the Paid Presentation.—One result of the limitations 
which the King has placed on attendance at Court is to 
effectually put an end to the old scandals of presentations 
for pay—that is, when the lady who presented was paid to 
present the other. This form of commerce used to be 
much indulged in by wealthy Americans who wished to be 
presented by ladies of title. Now, however, no lady, unless 
she is of the immediate Court, can say for certain whether 
or when she will receive an invitation to Court, still less 
whether or when she will obtain an invitation for a 
protégée. The result is that the commerce has become too 
vague to be profitable to either party, and the avenues 
of illicit approach to the Court are as it were automatically 
shut up. 


A New American Jockey. — American jockeys are still 
fashionable, and little Winnie O’Connor, of whom the 
American sporting papers have lately had such sensational 
accounts, has been specially engaged by Baron Alphonse de 
Rothschild. O’Connor is just twenty-one years of age and 
weighs a little over seven stone. His method of riding is 
even more American than that of either Tod Sloan or the 
Reiffs, as he sits even closer to the horse’s ears than any 
other jockey in the world. He is the son of a retired stock- 
broker of New York and is still carefully guarded by his 
father, who is his constant companion; £7,000 is said to 
have been the sum which Baron Alphonse de Rothschild 
paid for the exclusive services of O'Connor for the next 
three years. 


The Genuine Article—It seems that even so far away 
as Chili, the place that some of us dream of as the 
place we may escape to when we put ourselves outside the 
clutches of the law, it is not possible to produce a mineral 
water and call it by the name of another mineral water 
without subjecting oneself to six months imprisonment and 
a heavy fine. This, I understand, has been the experience 
of some falsifiers of Apollinaris Water. The well-known 
Apollinaris Company has been able to step in with this 
salutary result, and it would really seem that Chili is as 
civilised as Child’s Hill or Chatham—quite as much so as it 
was in the days of the Spanish conquest. 


PHESTALEER 


THE BRAN PIE. 


a Rae my not be sufficient grounds for asserting that the 

British race is degenerating though there is no lack 
of facts that may be plausibly taken to prove this. When 
a diner-out, whose digestion is not what it was, resolves to 
see nothing but what is wrong he has plenty to look at and 
describe. This, however, must be the case in any compli- 
cated modern society. I fancy that in every age since 
English literature began there have been authors to preach 
on the degeneracy of their age. The physical deterioration 
of our town populations is no new thing, nor is the depopu- 
lation of the country districts. You will find enough about 


the latter in Tudor times. 
B" there is one point in which we are ceriainly changing 
and losing what, though not altogether a lovely 
characteristic, was typically British. The Englishman of 
continental opinion was selfish, cold, rude, and disagreeable, 
but he had pride as distinguished from vanity. It was a 
cold, hard, satanic pride, inhuman in its arrogance, at any 
rate in extreme cases; but it was aristocratic and respect- 
able. The English milord was wrapped up in icy reserve. 
He might have a heart, but he never wore it on his sleeve. 
He despised the opinion of his own countrymen only one 
shade less intensely than he contemned continental ideas. 
He was a law to himself. He had the masterful and brutal 
ways of a Spartan, but he had a Spartan’s endurance and 


pithy brevity of speech. 
Se was the typical English milord, and the middle class 
was in its way as proud. The London merchant was 
one of a long line of traders, handing down traditions of 
method, stiffness, and integrity from father to son through 
the centuries. He was an aristocrat, like the lord; his type 
was Mr. Dombey of Dickens’s novel except that, as 
M. Taine pointed out, he ought to have been allowed to 
cut his throat instead of relenting and dissolving into 
sentiment. And the British milord and the London 
merchant were alike in this that they were intensely proud 
and that they had a horror of publicity and notoriety. A 
certain pride in achievement they had ; a pride, too, in long 
descent, high rank, or wealth and the power it bought ; but 
the praise of the crowd and the esteem of the crowd were 
nothing to them. They went their own way; if this 
brought them fame, well and good—it showed that the 
public was not quite blind. But the main point was to win 
the approval of their own personal pride. Without this 
popular praise was worthless, and with this general obloquy 
was of no account. The typical Englishman was chill, 
repellent, but dignified. His self might not be agreeable, 
but it was his own self and had an individual value. He 
did not ask for your opinion; if it was favourable so much 
the better for you, but he owed you no thanks. 
Be of late years we seem to have changed. ‘The 
aristocratic temper has tended to die out, so has 
the almost morbid distaste for publicity that characterised 
many of our most remarkable men. Literary men and 
women, when they have real power, generally retain the 
scholar’s wish for seclusion, but the more popular writers 
live in a whirl of paragraphs. And we are coming not only 
to be, as Napoleon (not for the first time) called us, a nation 
of shopkeepers but to livein our shop windows. ‘The recent 
ingenious advertisement of a furniture dealer in having a 
newly-married couple take their wedding breakfast in his 
window surrounded by the furniture with which he was 
supplying them is rather a type of the present-day temper. 
Publicity is courted not only by tradesmen but by their 
customers. 


Tes most glaring instances of this modern morbid craving 
for publicity are seen in the annals of the Divorce 
Court. Not that the state of morality revealed is strikingly 
bad, as some would make out. On the whole, married 
morality is probably better in the ‘upper and upper 
middles’’ than in the eighteenth century, and far better 
than in the late seventeenth. The satirists and memoir 
writers leave us in little doubt as to that point. But what 
strikes an observer is the absence of reticence, modesty, 
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and pride which allows a couple unhappily married to fling 
all the sordid details of their squabbles on to the pages of 
the halfpenny papers. We sometimes see married people, 
desperately trying for freedom, bring all sorts of charges 
against each other, heap up unseemly evidence on all 
possible points, and fail absolutely to prove anything that 
will give them release. They convict each other of indis- 
cretion, coarseness, blatant vulgarity, but not vice. One 
can imagine a proud man going through this ordeal to gain 
freedom from a detested bond if he were quite sure of 
the event, but to show up all one’s private life, petty troubles, 
and ridiculous predicaments for nothing except the heaping 
up of costs must be worse than death. 


t must be admitted that our divorce law encourages vul- 
garity and notoriety, for while it makes legal freedom 
attainable it requires an elaborate trial in open court. It is 
impossible to maintain any dignity in such cases unless, as 
sometimes happens, they are undefended. Even then there 
has to be published evidence, though it is not tested by 
cross-examination, and is, therefore, not blazed abroad in 
the press to the same extent. When divorce was forbidden 
altogether, as it used to be in France, there were several 
possible solutions of the difficulty—a fatal duel, a suicide, 
the murder of one party by the other, and an acquittal by a 
sympathetic French jury, or an arrangement outside the 
courts for mutual liberty of action. All these endings may 
be made dignified; a British trial cannot. On the other 
hand, where divorce is easy and quick, as in some Eastern 
countries and some Western states, there is nothing to 
publish or prove. A legal formula is pronounced, a finan- 
cial arrangement made, and that is practically all. Roman 
patrician pride was not wounded by the process; and 
American divorces in some states or territories have hardly 
anything to call for the notice of even an American paper. 


alee old stoical, stony British pride had something in its 

favour. Perhaps it is out of date; we are a nation of 
shopkeepers, but so are the other nations, and we have to 
put everything into the shop windows like our Western 
cousins or we shall lose our trade. Still, it is a striking 
attitude, and if we are to fall it will enable us to perish with 
dignity. Something of the old British pride we showed by 
doggedly grinding through the Boer War amid a chorus of 
foreign abuse. But we ought not to lose our dignity in 
private, or rather in the publicity of private life. We are 
not, and never shall be, artistically attractive or insinuatingly 
amiable; hence we dare not as a nation be vain, for we 
shall be ridiculous. We have not the childish frankness 
and the artistic charm that enable some races to carry off 
their vanity. If we are vain we are also vulgar. 


This is the age of display, 
Everyone turns advertiser ; 
Posters are needed to-day 
Even by King and by Kaiser 
Do not be frigid and proud, 
Act as your cousins and kin do; 
Capture the eye of the crowd— 
Everything into the window. 


Have a procession a week 
Stopping the workaday traffic ; 
Victories, won by a squeak, 
Give you excuses to maffick, 
Get up a gorgeous durbar, 
Greatly impressing the Hindu, 
Showing how splendid you are— 
Everything into the window. 


Live in the front of your shop, 
‘That is the aim to arrive at; 
Traders will come to the top 
When they have nothing that’s private. 
Write to the papers, of course, 
Put all your history in, do— 
Marriage and death and divorce— 
Everything into the window. 
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Mr. Fred Wright as a Coster in “The Toreador.” 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. By Garden G. Smith. 


he question of the amateur status in golf 

has been receiving considerable atten- 

tion lately, and we are glad to see the growth 

of a feeling that the present definition of 
amateur is greatly in need of amendment. 


he definition was framed at the start of 
the amateur championship about sixteen 
years ago for the purpose of defining who 
should and who should not be eligible to play 
for the championship, and as a surprising 
number of golfers are ignorant of its terms it 
may be worth while to give them here. The 
definition reads :— 

An amateur golfer is a golfer who has never made for 
sale golf clubs, balls, or any other article connected with 
the game, who has never carried clubs for hire after 
attaining the age of fifteen years, and who has not carried 
clubs for hire at any time within six years of the date on 
which the competition begins; who has never received 
any consideration for playing in a match or for giving 
lessons in the game, and who for a period of five years 
prior to September 1, 1886, has never received a money 
prize in any open competition. 

A {though the definition was framed expressly 

as a qualification for play in the amateur 
championship it has 
come to be used as 
an all-round definition 
of the amateur status, 
even in the matter of 
a man’s eligibility for 
golf club candidature. 
Experience has 
shown, however, that 
applied in this par- 
ticular the definition 
creates many ano- 
malies and _ works 
great injustice. 


t will be seen that 
if a man has 
ever made for sale 
clubs, balls, or other 
articles connected 
with the game, if he 
has carried clubs for 
hire after he was 
fifteen, has played in 
a money match or 
has given lessons for 
hire, he can never 
rank as an amateur 
golfer ; while those 
who have been 
caddies before they 
were fifteen can purge themselves of profes- 
sionalism by six years abstention, and those 
who have received a money prize in an open 
competition can only rank as amateurs after 
five years have elapsed. 


A Patt from the absurdity of having different 

penalties for what are all equally acts of 
professionalism it is surely grossly unfair to 
say that because in his teens a man has been 
a caddie or professional golfer he can never 
play as an amateur, no matter if by his talents 
he has raised himself into a totally different 
social and financial position and may not have 
touched a club for years. Yet that is the 
broad effect of the definition as it is applied in 
many cases in our own knowledge. 


“The definition, which was ostensibly framed 

for the purpose of protecting those who 
played golf as a pastime from the competition, 
in the amateur championship, of those who 


GOLF 


followed the game professionally, has had the 
effect of fastening a social stigma on all who 
have ever made a shilling out of the game. 
This should not be. Whatever social or per- 
sonal disabilities a man may have are matters 
to be settled by the club ballot box, and so 
long as he plays the game for the love of it 
he should not be deemed ineligible for club 
membership because of a definition which was 
made for a totally different purpose. 


Blpaere seems to be no reason why the 

definition should not be amended so 
as to allow all golfers who have been pro- 
fessionals to purge themselves in five years. 
This would be quite sufficient to safeguard 
the amateur championship, while it would 
enable many fine players to take part in it 
who are now debarred, and it would only be 
an act of the barest social justice. 


he Vienna Golf Club was started a year 
or {two ago mainly owing to the enthu- 
siasm of Mr. A. Percy Bennett of the British 


IN VIENNA—THE CLUBHOUSE 


Embassy there. He enlisted the sympathy 
of Sir Francis Plunkett, the British Ambas- 
sador, who is himself a keen player, and the 
Emperor most graciously granted the club the 
use of some capital ground in the Prater, 
where an excellent course of nine holes has 
been laid out by Willie Park, jun. 


-[ ee club has prospered exceedingly, for not 

only do the British and American resi- 
dents play but the Viennese themselves have 
taken to the game with great enthusiasm. The 
list of members is a most imposing one and the 
committee is as follows: Honorary president, 
the Right Hon. Sir Francis Plunkett, G.C.B.; 
president, Count Larisch ; honorary secretary, 
A. Percy Bennett; Count Althann, Prince 
Auersperg, Count Lutzow, Herr von Schoeller 
(British Consul-General). There is a Scottish 
professional who has already laid out private 
courses for Prince Kinsky on his property in 
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Bohemia and for Count Althann at Zwenten- 
dorf, his seat near the capital, so that there is 
every indication that golf in Austria has come 
to stay. Our picture shows the golf club- 
house in the Prater. 


Mae A. C. Gallie has been appointed 

secretary of the Prestwick Golf Club 
in room of Mr. Harry Hart. The fact that 
there were 186 applicants for a post which is 
only worth £200 a year is eloquent testimony 
to the club’s position in the golfing world, and 
it cannot be denied that as a course, and cer- 
tainly as a club, Prestwick enjoys a prestige 
which isunmatched. It has not the venerable 
age of the Honourable Company or the Royal 
and Ancient, being, indeed, only just over fifty 
years old, but of late years, since golf has 
increased so much, the privacy which Prest- 
wick enjoys as a course, and which she has 
known how to preserve as a club, has un- 
doubtedly given the club a cachet which 
some older organisations appear to be 
losing. 


s one of the five 
championship 
courses Prestwick is 
this year the scene of 
the open champion- 
ship. It was here 
five years ago that 
Harry Vardon won 
his second champion- 
ship. 


Rees has it that 

Miss Genevieve 
Hecker, the Ameri- 
can lady champion, 
is coming |to this 
country in May to 
compete for our own 
ladies’ championship. 


here is every in- 
dication of a 

very busy year in the 
golf world. Profes- 
sional competitions 
are already an- 
nounced at Hanger 
Hill, Sudbrook Park, 
Bournemouth, Swan- 
sea Bay, Ealing, and 
at|Gailes in Scotland. 


The new golt resort at Etaples, to which we 

referred a week or two ago, is being 
rapidly pushed forward. The purchaser is 
Mr. Allen Stoneham, and a private company 
is being formed to develop the estate. The 
golf club is to receive first attention, and the 
work of making the course, which has already 
been laid out by Taylor, is being proceeded 
with. This will not be a great labour since 
the ground is a natural seaside links, and but 
little laying of turf will be required. The 
Duke of Argyll is to be the first president 
and is going to build a chalet on the estate. 
Some influential French automobilists are 
anxious to get a racing track of nine or 
twelve miles in circumference at Le Toquet, 
and this will doubtless be done. Racing and 
polo grounds will also be made and lawn 
tennis and croquet courts will be provided at 
the side of the old chateau, which will be 
turned into a hotel, 
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THE AMBLERS: A ROMANCE OF THEATRICAL LIFE. 


By B. L. Farjeon, Author of ‘‘ Miriam Rozella,” ‘* Grif,’’ ‘‘ The Pride of Race.” 


CHAPTER XIV, 
THE VISITORS’ BOOK IN THE HOTEL RICHMOND. 


Ea Margaret did not deceive herself. The information given her 

by the hotel clerk and the night’s agonising reflections had 
‘brought the truth home to her. If her husband had been slandered 
it would be vain to hope for forgiveness. She recalled incidents and 
conversations in their brief married life which bore directly upon the 
position in which she found herself—one experience in particular, 
relating to a woman who had brought shame upon the man who 
loved her. He had been to see this man, who was in some sort a 
friend, and he gave Margaret a vivid description of the ruined home, 
-of the white faces of the children, of the betrayed husband’s desolation 
and despair. ‘The woman has been guilty of a worse crime than 
murder,” David had said, ‘“ of a crime unpardonable. If he is weak 
enough to admit her again into his home, what kind of trust, of 
confidence, can ever exist between them? Trifling acts which once 
would pass unnoticed would now be charged with doubt and sus- 
picion ; his mind would be ever on the rack and he unconsciously 
ever on the watch. No; better to play the manly part.” And then 
he had quoted Othello’s lines :— 


If I do prove her haggard 
Though that her jesses were my dear heart-strings, 
I'd whistle her off, and let her down the wind 
To prey at fortune. 


Then a moment afterwards: ‘‘ We will talk of her no more. She 
thas deliberately chosen a life of shame, has cast aside every principle 
of honour. Her very name is a soil to honest lips.” With terrible 
force did these words come back to Margaret. She saw with her 
mind’s eye the earnest face of the man who had spoken them, saw 
‘sadness there, but no forgiveness. Tender and sweet as she had 
known him to be, she realised now that he would be inflexible and 
relentless when dishonour was cast upon his name. That she had 
‘dealt him this mortal blow in a moment of madness was no palliation, 
for the step she had taken was open to the blackest construction. 
-Guiltless as she was, what man or woman in the world would believe 
her to be so? Her only justification lay in the proof of her husband’s 
perfidy. Then some sympathy would be accorded her and she would 
find defenders. Miserable consolation ! Whichever way she looked 
‘she saw nothing but despair. 

The musical chiming of the clock in the sitting-room in which 
‘she had spent this woeful night proclaimed the passing hours. Nine 
o'clock. Ten. Eleven. She had not called for food, and now, 
feeling the need of it, she was about to ring for the chambermaid 
-when the door was opened and the woman appeared, followed by a 
waiter. The two attendants laid the table, and in a very short time 
‘breakfast was spread. Margaret looked on in silence ; ignorant of 
Parisian life she supposed they were following the customary routine 
-of the hotel. The preparations completed the chambermaid inquired 
whether madame required anything further. Margaret shook her 
head, and as the attendants were retiring Lord Camburton entered 
with a pleasant smile on his face. He did not speak until the door 
-was closed and he and Margaret were alone. 

“T thought you would not object to my taking breakfast with you,” 
the said in an airytone. “Iam famished, Margaret.” 

It was the first time he had ever addressed her by her Christian 
mame, and she started as if she had been stabbed. Her eyes wander- 
‘ing to the table she observed that the meal was laid for two. He 
placed a chair for her, but she did not seat herself. This uninvited 
guest, his familiar tone and smile, conveyed a terrible warning to 
her senses. 

“Come sit, Margaret,” he continued, “and as you look tired 
permit me to play the host. Will you take wine or coffee? I was 
‘sorely tempted last night to come to you, but consideration for you 
held me back. You had had a fatiguing journey and needed rest. 
Foolish Margaret, why did you not take it ? You must not overtax 
yourself.” He filled two wineglasses. “Drink,” he said; “it will 
do you good. It is a famous wine. I ordered it especially for you.” 

She strove to speak, but so great was her agitation that for a 
few moments she could not command her voice. In his insolent 
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familiarity, in his abhorrent air of protection and proprietorship, 
some part of the base part he was playing was revealed, By a 
strong effort of will she nerved herself to face the situation. 

“Tt was you who ordered this meal to be spread,” she said. 

“ Why, of course it was I. This is your first visit to Paris, I 
believe, and you need a friend to look after you. A dangerous city, 
dear Margaret, for a young and lovely woman. But rely upon me. 
I will watch over you and protect you. To your health.” 

He drank his wine and refilled his glass, the smile still upon his 
ips. 

“Lord Camburton,” she said with knitted brows, “when did you 
arrive in Paris ?” 

“Last evening. I travelled in the train with you.” 

“T did not know it.” 

“Did you not ? You had, perhaps, so much to think of.” 

“Yes, I had much to think of.” She was speaking now with 
full command of herself, and looked him steadily in the face. “You 
kept yourself out of my sight.” 

He shrugged his shoulders and drank his second glass of wine. 
“Tam an old campaigner. For your sake I wish I were twenty 
years younger.” 

“ Where are you staying ?” she asked sternly. 

“Why, in this hotel, of course.” 

“ You were here last night ?” 

“Oh yes; I occupy the adjoining apartment. You look incre- 
dulous. I should not like you to doubt my word.” He touched the 
bell, and until the waiter appeared there was silence between them. 
“Madame wishes to see the visitors’ book,” he said to the waiter. 
“ Bring it up for madame’s inspection.” 

The waiter retired, and presently reappeared with the book, 
which Lord Camburton took from him. 

“See here, dear Margaret.” 

He pointed to an entry, and Margaret read :— 

“ Margaret Delmore ” and 

“ Lord Camburton.” 

“That will do,” he said, and the next moment Margaret and he 
were again alone. 


CHAPTER XV. 
MARGARET AND LORD CAMBURTON. 


ully aware now of the fatal peril in which she stood Margaret 

nerved herself to ascertain the truth. Only from the man who 

stood before her drinking his wine could she obtain it. Before she 

could decide upon her future course of action she must learn it from 
his lips. 

‘Lord Camburton,” she said, and steadied herself with her hand 
on the table, ‘‘I demand an explanation from you.” 

“You shall have it, Margaret. You can demand nothing that I 
will refuse. I promise, on the honour of a gentleman, that you shall 
never have cause to doubt my devotion.” 

“On the honour of a gentleman ” she said scornfully. 

“ On the honour of a gentleman,” he repeated, and bowed to her 
with his hand on his heart. 

“First, cease to address me by my Christian name. 
no warrant for the familiarity.” 

“Have I not? It is a matter I should be content to leave to 


You have 


the judgment of others ; but I will not dispute with you. You will, 
I am sure, soon learn to treat me with less cruelty.” 
“For what reason were you in this hotel last night? For what 


reason did you engage the adjoining apartment to mine.” 

“ For what reason, dear Margaret ? Pardonme. From the first 
moment I saw you I have thought of you by no other name. For 
what reason! To be near you. It was for your protection.” 

“For my protection !” she cried, and fora moment lost control 
of herself. He advanced a step to afford her support, but she warned 
him back with uplifted hand. “Do not come near me; do not 
touch me! Was it for my protection that your name should follow 
mine in the visitors’ book ?” 


THE TATLER 

“Vour signature is in your own handwriting. 
see that you signed your maiden name.” 

* And it pleased you to add the conjunction that linked our names 
together. Was that the act of a gentleman as you claim to be?” 

“ Be indulgent, and call it the act of one who loves you.” 

“Stop! There is no question of love between you and me; there 
never was, there never could be.” 

“Perhaps not in the past. But I will win your love in the 
future, Margaret. You can say nothing to me that will weaken my 
resolve.” 

‘For some time past in London,” she said, “you have been 
filling my ears with tales that my husband was false to me, binding 
me to secrecy, and mentioning the name of a woman to whom he 
had shown kindness. Before he departed for Paris you told me that 
he was taking this woman with him, and you said I should receive 
proof here that he had betrayed me, I am ready to receive it. Give 
it me, wretched creature that I am, and make my life too bitter to 
bear !” 

“ My dear Margaret, be reasonable.” 

“Give me the proof! Give me the proof ! ” 

“And add to your unhappiness?” he said in a tone of mock 
sympathy. 

“ And add to my misery and my shame !” 

‘You ask me to play the part of a detective. 
I have not descended quite so low as that.” 

“Were the tales you related to me of my 
husband’s treachery true or false? Tell me, 
tell me, tell me !” 

“ All is fair in love and war, my dear.” 

“You swore to me your tales were true.” 

“My dear child, have I not heard you 
say in Juliet—divinely played, as no other 
woman can play it—that Jove laughs at 
lovers’ perjuries? What is done cannot be 
undone.” 

“ Truly, truly, truly ! ” 

“You are angry with me at this moment, 
but your anger will pass away and all your 
harsh words will be forgotten. I promise you 
that I will never reproach you for them. 
Come, come; let us look the thing straight 
in the face. I saw you, I loved you; you 
returned the few trifles I purchased for you— 
there are finer jewels in Paris, and you shall 
have them—you rejected my advances, you 
gave yourself to anotherman. Ah, Margaret, 
how I suffered. Your cruelty did not kill my 
love, it rendered it more ardent and made 
me all the more determined to win you, for 
I said to myself, here is the one woman in 
the world worth the winning. With such an 
incentive, such a temptation, what man 
would have held back? Margaret, you have 
but one refuge, one haven—my heart. Con- 
sider. You have left your husband, you 
travel to Paris in my company.” 

“A lie !” she cried. 

‘‘I take the world’s view, from which there is no escape. 
Nothing that you or I can say will alter it, and the world, my dear, 
is apt to be censorious, especially where an actress is concerned. 
To continue, you travel to Parisin my company. We put up at the 
same hotel; our names are in the visitors’ book. Proof positive. 
Still further proof. Here are we together and alone, sharing the 
morning meal. We have been alone now some time. Witnesses, 
all the attendants in this hotel. My dear child, do you not see the 
position, do you not see there is no going back? Say that your 
husband, learning that you have gone to Paris, follows you here—say 
that he discovers you and I are in the Hétel Richmond. What 
possible deduction but one? It is an easy task to make this dis- 
covery ; he has but to go from one hotel to another and look over the 
visitors’ books till he comes to the Hétel Richmond. Vodla/ It 
stares him in the face. And after all is said and done, what more 
than a nine days wonder will it be in the eyes of the world? Such 
little adventures are common enough. I haven’t the least doubt 
that we are being discussed in London at the present moment. 
What matters ? It will blow over, and no one the worse. There is 
the whole case in a nutshell, and I flatter myself rather clearly set 
forth.” 

“And no one the worse,” she said with the calmness of despair. 
“Only a home ruined, the happiness of two innocent lives 
destroyed.” 


It pleased me to 


No, no, Margaret, 


Dear C., 


“hectic.”’ 


all its ‘‘w'ys" 
punned on. 


myth 2 


London's panorama. 


streets make risky. 


THE LETTERS OF LETTY 


No. 4.—Edited by J. M. B. 


There’s sucha lot of things save din. and dine, 
and drama when one is out of leading strings in 
I love to watch the streets 
at night when everything’s electric, and won't 
believe that mother's right to scout my taste as 


The country with its dreary drabs is rather 
wishy-washy, I’d rather ride in hansom cabs 
even when the streets are splashy. 
making any fuss behind a horse that’s frisky, I 
like to dodge the dray and 'bus which crowded 
I like to watch the playhouse 
queue, for everyone looks happy ; they don't object 
(like me or you) to wait though winds are flappy. 
And then the niggers blacked with corks (their 
dancing's far from Pyrrhic) amuse us from the 
Duke of York's to Daly’s and the Lyric. 
the streets at night are more alert than Punch and 
Judy, while you would rather sit before a fire 
with books from Mudie. 
although they’re scorned and 


You want to know the hows and whys? Well, 
London just is—London. 


To some correspondents I beg to reply that 
of course I consider her pretty. 
Well, you'll see by and by—but I 
shan’t introduce you to Letty. 
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“Do not think of it in that light. Your husband will console 
himself—elsewhere.” : : 

“ You do him a foul wrong !” 

“He did me a foul wrong 2 in taking you from me. 
drink your wine ?” 

“ All these months you have been pursuing me, preparing the pit 
into which I have fallen. Confess it.” 

**T confess it.” 

“Tf my husband should follow me to Paris, and you and he were 
to meet. ” 

“Well?” . 

“Would you not be afraid ?” 

“Of what ? Of violence? Of an attack in the open street ? 
Oh no. I can take care of myself, but I promise you I shall not 
be the aggressor. Say that being in Paris and duelling the fashion 
he committed the imprudence of challenging me? I should have 
the choice of weapons, and I should tell him honestly that I am a 
deadly shot. I should be sorry to hurt him, but if it is forced upon 
me”—he flipped his fingers. “But we can take steps to avoid a 
meeting ; we can leave Paris.” 

“ You and I together ?” she questioned, narrowing her eyes. 

“Yes, my love, you and I together. All the world is open: 
to us.” 

She seemed to consider a moment; 


Will you not 


he watched her curiously 
but did not speak. Suddenly she left him 
and went into her bedroom; he heard 
the turning of the lock. ‘What is the 
little witch up to now?” he said softly to- 
himself. 

In her bedroom Margaret stood still! 
awhile, the image of hopeless despair. All 
was now revealed, and she realised the con- 
sequences of her fatal act. She placed her 
hand upon her heart to abate its violent 
throbbing and summoned all her moral 
strength to bring her maddening thoughts- 
into some kind of order. There was some- 
thing for her to do. What? 

She so far succeeded in her efforts—the 
necessity of action being imperative—as pre- 
sently to be able to think coherently. The 
first thing to do was to leave the hotel; she 
must not remain in it another hour. She had 
opened but had not unpacked her travelling 
bag; her money and jewels were there. 
These she must take with her. Her over- 
powering fear now was that David and Lord. 
Camburton might meet and that there might 
be a duel between them. She remembered 
hearing David laugh at his lack of skill with 
the pistol while Lord Camburton had boasted 
of being a deadly shot. How to prevent the 
meeting? She heard spiritually the world’s 
judgment upon her—“ Shameless wanton ! 
Murderess!” ‘My God! My God!” she 
moaningly whispered. ‘‘What have I done 
—what have I done?” But there was no time to waste. She 
must act ; she must act. 

Going to the mirror to arrange her hair and dress a horror of 
herself {stole upon her as she gazed upon her reflection. She had 
grown old. There was not a vestige of colour in her face; deep- 
seated misery was in her eyes. ‘Is this 1?” she thought. ‘How 
changed ; how changed! Would it not be better to die?” Only 
for a moment did this desperate thought dwell in her mind. Had it 
been her life alone she might have done it. But another life, an 
innocent, unborn life, was in her charge, and she thrust the thought 
from her with a voiceless sob of agony. 

Presently she was ready. Dressed for walking and carrying her 
travelling bag she re-entered the room in which Lord Camburton 
was sitting. 

“Ah, my angel!” he cried. ‘‘ You have made up your mind to: 
do the sensible thing. We will leave Paris this afternoon. It is 
much the best—much the best. Before we go let us drink to our 
future.” 

They stood confronting each other, each holding a glass, and as 
with a gay smile he put his to his lips she dashed hers with all her 
force full into his face. It struck him between the eyes, which in 
an instant were suffused with blood. He could see but dimly when 
wiping the blood away he looked around for Margaret. She was. 
gone. 


wa 


So far from 


For me 


I love Cockayne and 


And ts she a 


(To be continued.) 
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The Duchess and _ the 
“Rattlesnake. — Everybody is 
talking of the Duchess of Man- 
-chester’s 


alleged adventure 


with a_ rattlesnake, but as 
-usual nobody knows how much 
ait is safe to believe of an 
obviously American story. The 
-duchess herself would be the 
last to make a fuss about 
nothing, for she is quite un- 
affected and not at all inclined 
‘to advertisement. She 
charming blonde, piquant and 
pretty, and I believe was very 
highly educated, with a ten- 
-dency at one time to dabble in 
esoteric philosophy. But that 
was when she was Miss Helena 
Zimmerman and an American 
An English duchess 


has too many interests in this 


iS2a) 


heiress. 


material world to spare much 
thought for dreams of the 
Mahatmas. The duchess, by 
tthe way, ought to be clever, 
since she is a distant relation of the famous 
novelist, George Eliot. 


An Interesting Engagement.—The most 
interesting engagement of the season is that 
-of Lady Elizabeth Manners and Lord George 
Scott, whose marriage will unite two noble 
families of ancient pedigree and traditional 
honour. Lady Elizabeth is a charming young 
-woman who kept her twenty-fifth birthday on 
February 6 and whose tastes and interests 
are wide apart from those of the mere wealthy 
pleasure-hunting set. 
of the Duke of Rutland by his second mar- 
riage, she has been brought up with different 


The youngest daughter 


‘ideals, but she is very pretty indeed, with that 
unusual combination of dark hair and blue 
-eyes which is so attractive. By the side of 
her stalwart frazcé she looks quite small, but 
she is really of medium height, though very 
slender and graceful, Like all the Duke of 
Rutland’s family, and for the matter of that 
‘the Duke of Buccleuch’s as well, she lives 
very quietly and never forgets that she has to 
‘uphold the traditions of “ our old nobility.” 


A Gallant Scot.—Lord George Scott is 
the second of the surviving sons of the Duke 
-of Buccleuch and a stalwart Scot whom it is 
good to look upon in these degenerate days. 
He must be at least 6 ft. high, fair, alert, and 
-athletic-looking ; and he is a fearless rider, 
-sure to be in front while his horse has a gallop 
deft in him. In his double-breasted cutaway 
hunting coat and his baggy buckskin breeches 
she looks very smart, and Iam not surprised that 
this commanding officer was sorry he should 


IN TOWN AND 


Week by Week. 


Lafayette 


THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY 


The colonel of the North of Ireland Imperial Yeomanry 


have left the roth Hussars as he did last Christ- 
mas. He was one of their best polo players, 
and, of course, went out to South Africa to 
take a hand in the greater game though he had 
the misfortune to be invalided home before the 
relief of Kimberley. Lord George generally 
travels with a fox terrier which is a very great 
pet, and he has been known to drive to a 
shoot wearing a pair of spats that providence 
and the maker intended for the same leg, the 
difficulty being adjusted by buttoning one on 
the inner side. 


The Lord Great Chamberlain.—When 
Lord Cholmondeley was offered the post of 
Lord Great Chamberlain his friends declared 
that he was the last man in the world for such 
a position as in the first place he previously 
had not much experience of Court life, and 
his natural inclinations kept him a good deal 
away from London, for he is wholly devoted 
to sport and an outdoor life. But Lord 
Cholmondeley did not shirk his responsibilities 
and filled the responsible office most admi- 
rably. The salary attached to the position of 
Lord Great Chamberlain is £4,500 per annum, 
but it is in reality an office that only a wealthy 
man can occupy, for it entails much expense. 


Society Abroad.—Rome is extremely gay 
just at present, and crowds of well-known faces 
are to be seen about the Eternal City. The 
great social event there last week was the 
marriage of Miss Marie Hay to Baron von 
Hindenberg, who is the second secretary to 
the German Embassy at Rome. Both bride 


and bridegroom have literary talent, the 
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former having written several 
successful books. Miss Hay 
is, by the way, a niece of Lord 
Kinnoull, who 
married, 


was recently 
Monte Carlo is 
attracting as usual a crowd of 
well-known personages just 
The Duke of Marl- 
borough with his pretty 
duchess, Lord De la Warr, 
and Lord Wandsworth are 
among the visitors to the bright 


principality. 


now. 


Lady Billiard Players.— 
Billiards is rapidly becoming a 
fashionable pastime among the 
gentle sex, many of whom are 
The 
Duchess of Marlborough is a 
very clever player and takes a 
keen interest in the game, 
whilst Lady Sandhurst is also 
an ardent wielder of the cue. 
The _ billiard-room 
country houses is now often 


now quite expert players. 


in many 


filled with graceful forms and pretty faces, an 
innovation that the men do not altogether 
regard with favour. The male sex have got 
to look on the billiard-room as they do the 
smoke-room as entirely their own property, 
and candour compels the ungallant admission 
that many men regard the lady player as a 
nuisance. Probably a ladies’ billiard-room 
will soon be a feature of the country house. 


A Great Dog Fancier.—The Duchess of 
Newcastle knows more about dogs than any 
person in the peerage and probably as much as 
anyone in England. As a judge and exhibitor 
of borzois she is unapproachable, but she has 
also a knowledge of spaniels and terriers that 
is quite equal to that of the professional. A 
dealer who had a very valuable spaniel for 
sale some time ago was advised to approach 
the duchess with a view to selling the animal, 
but the man shook his head sadly and said, 
“Tt would hardly suit me, I am afraid, to do 
that ; her grace knows the market price just a 
little bit too well for my fancy.” 


A New London House. — The house 
which the Duke of Marlborough is building 
in Curzon Street is now almost structurally 
complete. Itis a big, solid mansion faced with 
stone, ornamented with heavy pillars and 
carvings, occupying the whole of the “island- 
like” site and pierced on all sides by tall, 
deep-set windows. It is rather difficult to say 
whether it will turn out handsome or heavy 
and hideous as yet, but it ought to havea 
certain massive grandeur which is not found 
in red brick. 
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A Clever Duchess. — The Duchess of 


Somerset is the most versatile and probably 
the cleverest of the ladies of her rank. Re- 


cently she organised an art exhibition and 


sale in Grosvenor Square 
to which she and _ other 
distinguished amateurs con- 
tributed. She has written 
much for the press. Once 
she contributed a series of 
articles on the Dart, from its 
source to Dartmouth, pass- 
ing as it does along a good 
stretch of the duke’s land. 
These appeared in the Pad/ 
Mall Magazine. \n 1900, 
in conjunction with Mrs. Tom 
Kelly, the wife of a wealthy 
American well known over 
here, she wrote a patriotic 
song and gave the profits to 
awar fund. Moreover, she is 
an all-round sportswoman— 
drives, rides, hunts, and shoots 
well. She used to bike in 
Battersea Park in the days 
of the craze, and used her 
machine more seriously after- 
wards. Sheisalso an accom- 
plished hostess, whether at 
Maiden Bradley or in Gros- 
venor Square. Formerly she 
was a very kindly chaperon. 
The present Lady Inchiquin 
was at one time partly under 
her chaperonage. She hunts 
regularly with her husband 
inthe shires. The duke, who 
was one of the few people 
who came well out of the 
Hooley imbroglio, carried the 
orb at the coronation. 


Children of High De- 
gree. — Master Donough 
O’Brien, whose portrait ap- 
pears on this page, is the 
future head of one of the 
oldest families in Ireland. 
His father, who succeeded to 
the title in Ig00, is the 15th 
baron. Lady Inchiquin, who 
was married in 1896, is a 
daughter of the late Mr. 
Johnston Foster of Moor 
Park, Ludlow, and brought a 
large fortune as well as great 
beauty to her husband. The 
O’Briens are a most numerous 
family, and Lord Inchiquin 
has no fewer than five 
brothers and ten sisters. Little 
Lady Diana Somerset, whose 
portrait also appears on this 
page, is the younger daughter 
of the Duke of Beaufort. The 
duke, who was born in 1847, 
did not marry till compara- 
tively late in life, and the 
appearance of a son—the little 
Marquis of Worcester—three 
years ago destroyed the hopes 
of Mr. Charles Somerset, 
who had been for many years 
regarded as the future Duke 
of Beaufort. Miss Daphne 
Bourke is the only daughter 
of Mr. Algernon Bourke, 
Lord Mayo’s younger brother. 


THE FUTURE 
LORD INCHIQUIN 


The Hon, Donough 
O'Brien 


DAPHNE 


The seven-year-old 
daughter of the 
Hon. Mrs. 
Algernon 
Bourke 
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LADY 
DIANA 
SOMERSET 


Younger 


Duke of 
Beaufort 


"R.N, Speaight, Regent Street 
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A Great Hostess.—The Marchioness of 
Londonderry will give a series of dinner 
parties and semi-political receptions at Lon- 
donderry House before Easter, and the King 


and Queen will honour her 
on one of these occasions- 
by their presence. Lady 
Londonderry is essentially a 
grand hostess. When _ the: 
German Emperor first visited: 
London she and Georgina 
Lady Dudley (then mistress. 
of Dudley House) were 
selected for their beauty, 
wealth, high rank, and cele- 
brity as typical English grand 
hostesses to have the honour 
of entertaining the Emperor 
to dinner. Lady London- 
derry’s political receptions. 
are an assembly of all that 
is greatest in English society 
with a necessary political 
admixture. Once at a grand 
ball given at Londonderry 
House fire broke out in the 
ball-room amid the dancing 
and caused the wildest con- 
fusion. It was extinguished, 
however, without doing much 
damage. 


Of Holland House.—The 
Countess of Ilchester paid one 
of her rare and short visits 
to Holland House, and she 
intends to give a /é¢e there in 
the summer. The extensive 
gardens, laid out in different 
styles, afford an _ excellent 
theatre for a/ fresco enter- 
tainments. Lady IIchester is. 
one of the recent converts to 
motoring, and she _ looks. 
very handsome in _ her 
motor car. She/ais--a 
daughter of the late Earh 
of Dartrey, is sister of the 
present peer, and married 
Lord Uchester shortly after 
his succession to the title. 
Since he inherited Holland 
House from the late Lady 
Holland Lady Ilchester has. 
enlivened the old house with 
several masked balls, garden. 
fétes, and Primrose League 
entertainments. 


Our Filial Queen.—The- 
Queen will go to Denmark in 
April to be present at the 
celebration of the eighty-fifth 
birthday of her father, the: 
King of Denmark, which 
falls on April 16. The 
Czarina Dagmar, the Duchess. 
of Cumberland, and some 
members of the King of 
Greece’s family, including 
Prince Nicholas, will be there 
at the same time. It is very 
doubtful if the Prince and 
Princess of Wales will go, for 
the Prince is going to fish in 
the Dee in the Easter holi- 
days. Princess Victoria will 
probably go, for she enjoys- 
the family gathering and the 
putting off of ceremony. 
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A Countess in her own right who Married a Commoner. 


Langfier 


THE COUNTESS OF CROMARTIE 


Sibell Lilian Blunt Countess of Cromartie, Viscountess Tarbat of Tarbat, Baroness Castlehaven of Castlehaven, and Baroness Castle MacLeod of Castle Leod in the 

United Kingdom, is one of the few peeresses:in her own right. She is a niece of the Duke of Sutherland. Her father was the third son of the 3rd Duke of 

Sutherland by Miss Anne Hay-Mackenzie of Cromartie, who was in 1861 created Countess of Cromartie, a title which had been forfeited in 1746. The duchess was 

succeeded by her son, Francis, who died in 1893, leaving two daughters, Sibell and Constance, who took the name of Mackenzie in lieu of Leveson-Gower. The 

title fell in abeyance between them and remained so until 1895, when it was settled in favour of the elder. The Countess of Cromartie was married in 1899 to 
Major Edward Walter Blunt, formerly of the Royal Horse Artillery 
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Speaight 


LADY MARY KIDD WITH HER SON, HARRY, AND HER BABY DAUGHTER, MARY 


Lady Mary is a younger sister of the Marquis of Lothian and married Mr. Henry Kidd in 1897 
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PLAYS. MUSIC, 


“A QUEEN 


{This picture shows, from left to right: The villain, Paul 


Easter Ahead.—A note of spring is in the 
air and the echo of Easter is already on 
us. Some of the plays of winter are on the 
wane, notably /f / weve King, others are 
in active rehearsal, especially Mr. Leslie 
Stuart’s new musical piece (at the Lyric), 


which is said to have charming music. Sir 
Charles Wyndham is brushing up _ his 


memories of Rosemary, with which he will 
open his new theatre in St. Martin’s Lane 
to-morrow week. 


GHE: TALLER 


AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 
Week by Week. 


OF SOCIETY” 


Bye 
yess) 


ora 
Fae Fe 


Smith 


AT THE ADELPHI—THE VILLAIN DEFIANT 


Vautier (Mr. Edward O'Neill), Lord Gossfield (Mr. Tresahar), the Queen of Society, now suppliant!(Mrs. Raleigh), 


and her husband (M7. Frank Cooper) 


For the Suburbs.—The Adelphi has once 
more closed its doors, for Mr. Raleigh’s play, 
A Queen of Society, opened its suburban 
tour on Monday, beginning with Peckham ; 
Stratford, Richmond, Islington, and other 
places will follow. Mr. Raleigh has no doubt 
gauged the requirements of the suburbs 
admirably in these melodramas, and _ his 
speech at the O.P. Club seemed to say that 
he rather resented the criticisms which had 
been directed against him. 


The German Theatre.—You must hurry 
to the Great Queen Street Theatre, for the 
Germans are playing their farewells. I set 
out last week to see Sudermann’s L's Lede das 
Leben with hesitation, for most German com- 
panies I have seen, unlike the Austrians, are 
hopelessly Teutonic in a modern play. I was 
most agreeably surprised, for Sudermann’s. 
mordant work was most admirably put on 
and acted in quite a modern spirit. Will it 
take in English ? 


THE EVER-GREEN 


‘LES CLOCHES DE CORNEVILLE” 


Powell, Rushden 


AS PLAYED BY AMATEURS AT RUSHDEN 


Planquette’s wonderful success has been capitally played at Rushden with Miss Bertini Humphreys as Serpolette 
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London’s New 


Manager 


é | ‘he next important 
manager for 
London will be Mr. 


Oscar Asche, who 
expects to have a 
theatre within two 


years, probably open- 
ing with O¢hello, for 
he seems the ideal 
Moor and his wife— 
Miss Lily Brayton—a 
charming Desdemona. 
By birth he is an 
Australian, but his 
father is Norwegian 
and his mother 
English. He 
his business thoroughly 
at the State Theatre 
in Christiania—the 
director of which was 
Bjérn Bjérnson, son of 
Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, 
the author—where he 
took part in. many 
plays during eighteen 
months. Then he 
came to England, but 
failing to secure an en- 
gagement returned to 
Norway for a_ visit, 
during which he gave 
a series of Shaksperean 
costume revivals on a 
short tour. Coming 
back to England he 
was engaged by Arthur 
Dacre and Amy Roselle 
to play a very small 
part—that of the bank 
clerk—in their produc- 
tion of Jan and 
Woman at the Opera 
“Comique, and follow- 
ing the withdrawal of 
that piece he accepted 
an Offer from Mr. F. 
R. Benson to join his 
company on tour. 


[pie the eight 
years that he 


was with Mr. Benson, 
playing on tour and for 
two seasons in London, 
Mr. Asche appeared in 
upwards of ninety 
Shaksperean parts. 
Three years ago when 
the company was at 
the Lyceum he made a 
decided success as 
Pistol in Henry V.,and 
again as the king in 
Hamlet secured most 
favourable notice. A 
year later at the 
Comedy he more than 
confirmed the good im- 
pression made during 
his earlier visit to 
London, and an offer 
of a two years engage- 
ment from Mr. Tree 
led him to follow the 
example of Miss Bray- 
ton, who had preceded 
him to Her Majesty’s. 


learnt | 


*““A Queen of Society” at the 


THE VICTIM—(1) Miss Featherston as the model and Mr. Cooper as the banker. (2) Lord Gossfield 


(Mr. Tresahar) and the model (Miss Featherston) 


Hana 


THE VICTORS—(1) The Queen of Society's sister (Miss Flosste Wilkinson) and Lord Gossfield (Mr. Tresahar) 
(2) Brooke, the banker (Mv. Cooper), and his wife (Mrs. Raleigh) 
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Mr. 


Oscar 
Asche 


he production of 
Mr. Pinero’s /rzs 

at the Garrick gave 
Mr, Asche his first 
Opportunity to prove 
himself. His presen- 
tation of the character 
of Frederick Maldo- 
nado was masterly, and 
the actor’s name—but 
a short time before 
almost unknown in 
London—was on every- 
body’s lips. At the 
end of the run of /yzs 
he returned to Mr. Tree 
to rehearse for the 
production of Ulysses. 
Last autumn as there 
was no part for him in 
The Eternal City Mr. 
Tree again released 
him so that he might 
accept the offer of 
Mr. Charles: Frohman 
to play Maldonado in 
the American produc- 
tion of /rzs. He ap- 
peared in his original 
character in that piece 
on September 15 and 
played it nightly during 
its season of twelve 
weeks at the Criterion 
Theatre, New York. 
Miss Virginia Harned 
(wife; of Mr. E, H. 
Sothern) was in the 
name-part as presented 
here by Miss Fay 
Davis. Refusing 
several offers to remain 
in America Mr. Asche 
returned to London at 
Christmas, and after a 
rest appeared—as he 
also did last summer— 


at His Majesty’s as 
Master Ford in Zhe 
Merry Wives of 


Windsor. 


Wi ith Miss Ellen 
Terry as Sigurd 
in Ibsen’s The Vikings 
will most likely be the 
next occasion on which 
he will be seen on 
the stage of a London 
theatre. For the 
coming autumn he has 
had an offer to go to 
America to play Othello 
and Macbeth with 
Mrs, Fiske and also to 
support her in a revival 
of Much Ado About 
Nothing, but to that 
he has not yet given a 
decided yes or no. 
Shaksperean _ revivals 
and costume plays are 
what appeal most 
strongly to Mr. Asche. 
Cricket and _ football 
are his favourite forms 
of sport, and failing 
those he plays golf. 
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THE LATE MISS KATE 


On the morning of the day when the old Gaiety burlesques 
were revived under the name of The Linkman Miss Kate 
Vaughan, who did so much for them, passed away under sad 
circumstances at Johannesburg. Miss Vaughan, whose real 
name was Candelon, was born in the fifties and made her first 
success at the Court Theatre in 1872. Although she will 


We dazzle all the cast 
When Youth’s a-tramp ... 


‘The Linkman comes at last 
To quench the lamp 
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VAUGHAN, 


RHE: DALLER: 


PLAY-ACTRESS. 


W. & D. Downey, Ebury Street, S.W. 


always be remembered for her charming dancing at the Gaiety, 
where she created quite a new school, she also figured in 
comedy with Mr. Forbes Robertson, Mr. Waller, and other 
players. Her latest appearance in London was at Terry's 
Theatre in King Kodak five years ago. Bad health and ill luck 
pursued her, and her later years were full of sadness 
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Kipling at the Lyric—“The Light that Failed.” 
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W. & D, Downey, Ebury Street, S.W. 


“SHE WILL NOT"—MAISIE WILL NOT LET DICK KISS HER 


This is the scene in the studio of Dick Helder (M7. Forbes Robertson) when he tries to kiss Maisie (Miss Elliott), the girl he loves. But her heart is so cold that she 
pushes him gently away 
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The Love that Triumphed when the Light Failed. 


W. & D. Downey, Ebury Street, S.W. 


“SHE WILL"—MAISIE MAKES LOVE TO DICK IN HIS BLINDNESS 


When Maisie, summoned to Dick in his blindness by his old friend, Torpenhow, comes back to the old studio her heart is wakened by his blindness (and also by 
the fact that the Red-Haired Girl loves him) 
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AT THE ALHAMBRA 


By Arnold Golsworthy. 


if was rather glad to see Mr. Sime again 

as he owes me threepence and I need the 
money. ‘The thing that impressed me most 
about the Alhambra programme that evening 
was that it was rather more Scottish than 
skittish. The first item was Mr. W. F. Frame, 
who is described as a “Scotch Comedian.” 
Mr. Frame takes the earliest opportunity of 
observing that “it’s a braw, bricht moonlicht 
nicht the nicht,” and his nationality is thus 
established from the start. 1 do not know 
why Scotsmen should say these things as 
it seems to me they would be much more 
readily understood if they spoke plain 
English. Some libellous person has’ said 
that a Scotsman cannot see a joke ; but even 
if this were true (and, of course, it isn’t) 
there would be every excuse for the defect as 
by the time you had translated the joke into 
English the humour of it would probably have 
leaked out in the struggle. 


“IAN. CoLguHouN 


Dot deme 


he up-to-date version of the ballet, Bri- 
tannia’s Realm, next came under 
notice, together with a list of the gentlemen 
who had assisted in the production. The 
names were given of those who had made the 
costumes and the properties and the wigs 
and the floral decorations. We were also 
introduced on the programme to the electri- 
cian and the machinist. The name of the 
firm that supplied the rouge for the ladies was, 
however, unaccountably omitted, and- the 
artist who darns the stockings of the corps de 
ballet was unhonoured and unsung. I think, 
however, we might at least have been given 
the name of the gentleman who calls periodi- 
cally to size up the gas meter. When I go to 
see a piece | like to know who’s who as far as 


possible. There are some very choice schemes 
of colour in the various dances and the blend- 
ing of the tints is most successful. 1 know 
this for a fact because Mr. Sime told me so, 
and he is generally understood to be a sort of 
artist. Besides which he owes me threepence. 


arzello and Millay are gymnasts and 
humorists in one breath. When they 
are out of breath, of course, they are only 
resting. These gentlemen thoroughly under- 
stand the art of knocking themselves about to 
make a holiday for someone else. When one 
of them did a smart jump from one bar to 
another the applause was only slight, but 
when the other tried the same thing and fell 
down with a noisy bang on his back the 
laughter and applause were really deafening. 
At one time one of the acrobats hoisted his 
friend up on the bar and gave him a push 
to start him revolving. Naturally enough, as 
the hoisted one swung sharply round he 
cannoned abruptly into the hoister and knocked 
him into the beautiful woodland scenery on 
the other side of the stage. This brilliant 
sally was greeted with a shriek of laughter to 
which I contributed a semi-breve or so, my 
recent cold not permitting me to go a full 
octave or whatever it is. 


hese amusing performers wound up their 
turn with a burlesque wrestling match, 


' during which they exerted themselvcs tremen- 


dously for the public weal. It is generally 
understood that as you go through life you are 
likely to get some hard knocks, but I do not 
think I would care to have the hard knocks 
of a lifetime crowded into one busy evening. 
Following the example of the ballet producers 
I really think Marzello and Millay ought to 
publish the name of the merchant who sup- 
plies them with arnica and pain-killer. 


sua a 
[AN le asec enti) AQT 


w.F FRAME 
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Illustrated by S. H. Sime. 


ONE oF THE 
STAVOROALE 
QUINTETTE. 


\[x. lan Colquhoun is a tall, dark, hand- 

some gentleman. This sounds a little 
like a fortune-teller’s word of warning, but of 
course it is not anything like that. I under- 
stand that Colquhoun is pronounced “ coo- 
hoon,” but we did not have any coo-hoon 
songs that evening. The singer, who has a 
rich Scottish 
instead, and strongly advised someone to 
take the high road while he himself would 
take the low road and get there first. Knows 
all the short cuts, I suppose. He also said 
that he and his true love would never meet 
again on the bonnie banks of Loch Lomond. 
In this mercenary age it is, I believe, usually 
understood that most true lovers would sooner 
meet in a bonnie bank in Lombard Street. I 
could not catch exactly why the meetings at 
Lomond had been abandoned, but no doubt 
it was the usual little lovers’ quarrel. If I 
were the singer 1 would not take it to heart: 
much. They are all like that. They state 
positively that they will never speak to you 
again, and then if you do not call round the- 
next evening they want to know who the- 
other girl is that you have been out with, 
instead. 


Iburtus and Bartram gave a most interest- 
ing exhibition of club manipulation,, 
and there was a little playlet rendered by 
Miss May Edouin and Mr. Fred Edwards. 
which gives Miss Edouin an opportunity of 
appearing with considerable success in a. 
number of quick-change parts. Mr. S. H. 
Sime made no reference to the threepence: 
he owes me, but in the trustful hope that: 
this will catch his eye I leave the Alhambra, 
to enjoy its well-deserved success. 
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JOTTINGS OF A JOURNALIST. By C. K. S. 


confess that the 
namie is Orbs 
Club,” somewhat 
grates upon 
Many people think 
“Old 
Playgoers,” whereas 
I suppose it is taken 
from the old contro- 
versy of the dramatic 


me, 


that it means 


world as to retaining 
the old prices. 
Whether it be called 
the Old Playgoers or 
the Old Prices it is 
an equally hideous 
name for any club. 
Let it be acknow- 
ledged, however, it is 
the only unsatisfac- 
tory thing about the 
club, for its dinners 
are certainly very in- 
teresting. I attended one the other day at the Criterion Restaurant 
when Mr. George Alexander was the principal guest. The menu card 
contained the names and dates of all Mr. Alexander’s productions 
at the St. James’s Theatre during the period that he has been the 
actor-manager of that theatre ; there were forty-two plays in all, and 
I was interested to find that I had attended thirty “first nights ” 
of those in the list. Mr. Alexander, Mr. Cecil Raleigh, and 
Mr. W. L. Courtney made interesting speeches. It was Mr. Court- 
ney’s duty to respond for “the press”—as the O.P. club menu 
describes it—and here again I have a quarrel, although Mr. Courtney 
put things right in some measure by always referring to the 
“newspaper press.” To speak of “the press” at any time is to 
assist in the degradation of journalism. Mr. H. B. Irving proved in 
his response for the visitors that he was as brilliant an after-dinner 
speaker as he is a brilliant actor. 


he German theatre has come to London again and has made a 
singularly deep impression—not directly, but indirectly. I say 

“not directly,” because when I went toa performance of Hauptmann’s 
Sunken Bell on a Saturday night—the night of all nights in the week 
that I might have expected to have found a crowd—I found at least 
two rows of empty stalls. This would seem to indicate that the 
present director of the German Theatre had not succeeded in getting 
in touch with the vast audience of men and women who have spent 
some of the pleasantest days of their early years studying German in 
one or other part of Germany. Apart from the enormous German 
population of London there must be a very large audience of English 
people who know German and who would wish to see German plays. 


t was by the merest accident, indeed, I heard that a series of 
performances were being held at the Great Queen Street 
Theatre, of which Mr. Penley is the proprietor, Zhe Sunken 
Bell is entirely interesting, and the presentation of it is alto- 
gether admirable; no praise could be too great to give to Miss 
Elsa Gademann in the character of Rautendelein, a weird creature 
of impulse, a second Mignon. It is not my intention to criticise 
the play—that has been done by Mr. Grein and many others—but 
only to express my gratitude to the German company fora delightful 
evening. I have said that they are influencing the English stage, 
and this is indicated when one observes that Sudermann’s play, per- 
formed during the present week, entitled 's lebe das Leben, is to be 
produced in English by Mrs. Patrick Campbell and another very 
fine play, Alt Heidelberg, by Meyer-Forster—that has been quite 
recently performed at the German Theatre—is to be produced by 
Mr. George Alexander. 


THE MENU CARD OF THE O.P. CLUB DINNER TO MR. GEORGE ALEXANDER 


Bearing the autographs of Sir Squire and Lady Bancroft, Mr. and Mrs. Alexander, Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor, M.P., Mr. H. B. Irving, and others 
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could wish that 
German taste for 


fairy lore should 
extend itself at an 
early date to the 


Drury Lane panto- 
mime, which also I 
have quite recently 
This panto- 
mime is by far the. 
best that has been 
produced for 


seen. 


many 
years. The panto- 
mimes of Sir Augustus 
Harris, that always 
sent the critics into 
wild of 
praise for their splen- 
did scenery and spec- 


ecstasies 


tacular effects, never 
gave me the slightest 
enjoyment. There 
was always a strain 
of vulgarity in them, there was invariably an immense mass of 
political allusion which however pleasurable it might be to half 
the audience must of necessity have been distasteful to the other 
half, and there was never a coherent story that children could have 
thoroughly enjoyed. 


t is due to Mr. Arthur Collins to recognise that he has changed 
all this and that there is not a suspicion of vulgarity in the- 
Drury Lane pantomime to-day. While there are topical songs— 
one, indeed, sung by Miss George entitled “I don’t want to be 
a lady” is exceedingly amusing—there is not a line that could 
give offence. Lastly, there is a certain story fixing itself round 
the legend of Mother Goose, although here, indeed, is the one 
suggestion for improvement that I could make in a pantomime: 
which is by far the best that has been given at Drury Lane. 
I could wish that attempts should be made to give a still more 
coherent story that the children would delight to follow, and here a 
German fairy tale might, I think, become very serviceable. It is 
impossible to refer to Drury Lane without an acknowledgment of 
the immense genius that Mr. Dan Leno brings to bear upon the 
performance. Miss Marie George is undoubtedly sure of a successful 


career on our stage. She possesses great personal magnetism. 


have not yet done with the theatre, for it has been my 

good fortune within the past few days also to see a remarkable 
play. This is 4 Jan of Honour, by William Somerset Maugham. 
Mr. Maugham has long been known as the author of Liza of 
Lambeth and other books, but his last story, rs. Craddock, gave 
no indication that he could write a play as powerful as the one 
produced by the Stage Society at the Imperial Theatre—a play 
which held one in its grip from beginning to end. Perhaps I should 
rather say that it held me in its grip, for I see that one of the 
dramatic critics has expressed an opinion, which I think absurd, 
that the fourth act was a failure, whereas in my judgment the: 
fourth act was the triumph of the whole play. I hope that 4 J/an 
of Honour will be brought out in the usual way ; it well deserves it. 
Miss Winifred Fraser’s presentation of the principal character was 
a triumph of the same order as others that I have seen in the 
past few years—Mrs. Patrick Campbell as Mrs. Tanqueray, Miss. 
Lena Ashwell in 7he Tyranny of Tears, Miss Irene Vanbrugh in 
The Gay Lord Quex, and Miss Eva Moore in The Wilderness. 
Alike in the quality of the play and in the quality of the acting 
a vast gulf separates 4 Man of Honour from previous performances 
of the Stage Society ; it is unquestionably the greatest triumph of 
that organisation, 


THE TATLER 


Current Games, 


Lord Hawke’s Team. — Whether the 
absence of Lord Hawke from the team which 
bears his name is mainly responsible for the 
lack of interest in the doings of the English 
team now touring in New Zealand I cannot 
say, but it is certainly a remarkable fact that 
the details of the Authentics’ tour in India have 
received much more publicity than the doings 
of the eleven captained by P. F. Warner, 
vice Lord Hawke, and yet three or four of 
that team, including the captain, possess the 
pens of ready writers. The photograph of 
the New Zealand team which appears on this 
page was taken shortly after their arrival and 
is the first | have seen since the tourists left 
Euston station last November. The team 
is not over strong in bowling, but it contains 
at least four batsmen who might easily be 
included in a representative English eleven. 


Sports, 


display of scientific football, however, the 
match was disappointing. One has read so 
often that the Albion are one of the few 
English clubs who have really assimilated all 
that is best in Welsh methods that one was 
prepared for something better than mere 
robustness and speed in the back division. 


Unscientific Welshmen.—There was even 
less mechanism among the Welsh three- 
quarters, of whom the best was easily Morgan, 
and the worst, Gabe. There was an excellent 
gate, and the enterprise of the London Welsh 
in giving Londoners an opportunity of seeing 
one of the best county clubs might be followed 
with advantage by Blackheath and Richmond. 
Gamlin tackled with his usual certainty—he 
has had plenty of practice in that direction in 
international matches lately —and_ kicked 


LORD HAWKE’S TEAM 


IN NEW ZEALAND 
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and Pastimes. 


made a much more meritorious performance 
in beating Bristol City. The great surprise of 
the round was Sheffield United’s defeat by 
Bury. The ideal final from a sporting and 
territorial point of view would be Bury and 
Tottenham Hotspurs. Tottenham have 
certainly nothing to complain of in the 
matter of the draw. To play at home three 
times in succession is a great help towards 
reaching the final. Indeed, if the Spurs 
manage to beat the Villa they may be 
regarded as first favourites for the cup, their 
most dangerous rivals probably being Everton 
or Bury. 


Everton and Millwall.—I do not think that 
Everton will come away empty from Millwall. 
Their easy victory over Portsmouth proves 
them to bea cup-tie team of quite the first 


The names, reading from left to right, are: Standing—A. D. Whatman, F. L. Fane, J. Stanning, A. E. Leathman, P. F. Warner, B. J. T. Bosanquet, 
E. M. Dowson, T. L. Taylor, P. R. Johnson; kneeling—C. J. Burnup, Hargreaves, Thompson 


Westward Ho.—There was quite a cup- 
tie atmosphere about Queen’s Club when 
Devonport Albion met the London Welsh. 
The supporters of the Albion who had come 
up by special train made their presence felt in 
much the same way as the partisans of the 
rival clubs do at the Crystal Palace on the 
day of the final tie. There were ribbons and 
favours, police whistles, and mouth organs, 
and altogether those living in the neighbour- 
hood of Queen’s Club were made aware that 
something unusual was taking place. As far 
as the game went Devonport Albion fully 
deserved their victory as they were much 
quicker on the ball than the Welshmen, and 
stronger and faster into the bargain, As a 


accurately, but his foolish habit of running 
might easily have let his side down badly. 
He is far too slow and clumsy for experiments 
which can only be tried by younger and 
speedier men. 


Unsubstantial Hope.—It is a mistake 
for the supporters of southern football to 
build their hopes of the cup on Millwall’s 
victory over Preston North End. The victory 
was ample enough, but Millwall had nothing 
to beat. In goal McBride was excellent, but 
from what I had previously seen of Preston 
North End this season their halves and backs 
were not of a nature to offer serious opposition 
to a first-rate set of forwards. Tottenham 
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order. Whatever the fate of Millwall and 
Tottenham in the next round boih clubs can 
congratulate themselves on having played a 
clean and sportsmanlike game in the previous 
rounds, but the defeat of West Bremwich 
Albion was an admirable thing from the 
sporting side of football. A more persistently 
foul player than Kifford has not appeared in 
any League team for many years. In both 
the matches with Tottenham he simply 
“savaged”? Woodward more than once, and 
a really strong referee would unquestionably 
have ordered him off the field. Bell’s treat- 
ment of Fry was almost as bad, and for that 
reason alone I should rejoice if Millwall does 
to Everton as Everton did to Portsmouth. 
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Football Hooligans. —The football cad un- 
‘fortunately appears at all times and ages and 
is not necessarily confined to League teams, 
but after Woodward’s and Fry’s experience of 
Kifford and Bell one can understand the 
‘Corinthians’ objection to entering for the Cup. 


THE ONLY TROPHY FOR WHICH THE 
CORINTHIANS COMPETE 


The Sheriff Charity Shield for which the 
Corinthians and Sunderland played at Totten- 
ham last Saturday 


It is difficult to see what the Football Asso- 
‘ciation can do in the matter. A dozen really 
strong referees would do more to eliminate 
the football cad than any amount of legisla- 
‘tion. Kifford, I believe, has not enjoyed the 
reputation of a sportsman since his first ap- 
pearance in important football, but Bell has 
apparently degenerated. At any rate I saw 
him at least a dozen times in 1897 and 1898, 
cand he always struck me as a robust but 
perfectly fair player. 


Corinthians v. Sunderland.—Though the 
‘Corinthians have fallen somewhat, it is to be 
hoped only temporarily, from the high estate 
they occupied in 1897-8, when they made two 
‘such plucky fights with the League champions, 
Sheffield United, and were still unbeaten in 
the first competition for the Sheriff of London’s 
‘Charity Shield, they still represent the best 
class of Association football if the universities 
and public schools in these days can be con- 
sidered to furnish the best class. In making 
the sheriff's shield a 
trial of strength between 
the pick of amateur and 
the best of professional 
footballers the managers, 
at all events, provide for 
the public an attraction 
it would not otherwise 
‘enjoy, a contest akin to 
what is in cricket Gentle- 
men and Players. Satur- 
day’s game, which was 
the sixth for the shield, 
was the first in which 
Sunderland took part. 
Although the Corinthians 
have furnished one of 
the contending teams 
every time—except in 


1898-9—their only success so far, that is 
prior to this season, was in 1899-1900, when 
they beat Aston Villa, the League champions, 
for the second successive time after a hard 
contest by 2 goals to 1. Tottenham Hotspur, 
the only winners besides Corinthians and 
Aston Villa, landed it last season, 


For a Consideration.—Poverty makes one 
acquainted with strange bedfellows. From a 
business point of view Barnsley cannot be 
blamed for adding sorely-needed funds to 
their exchequer by consenting for “a con- 
sideration ” to play their cup tie against Aston 
Villa at Birmingham instead of at home. 
Professional football clubs, we all know, have 
to be run on business lines, but there is 
something particularly distasteful to anyone 
who regards football as a sport in a club 
bartering its chance of victory for a bribe of 
even £250. It is probable that in any case 
Barnsley would have been beaten even had 
the match been played at home, but their 
consenting to play the Villa at Birmingham 
rendered their defeat a practical certainty. 
Personally I feel that if football cannot exist 
without such 
adventitious 
aids to its 
banking bal- 
ance its 
career ought 
to come toa 
close. 


The Wi- 
dened 
Wicket.—By 
far the most 
interesting 
con tribution 
to the discus- 


sion on the 
burning sub- 
ject of the 


widening of 
the wickets is 
Mirela: 
Jackson’s. It 
will be inter- 
esting to note 
if exception is 
taken by any of the umpires to his assertion 
regarding the width of the wickets in the last 
test matches. It is to be hoped it is not true 
that the M.C.C. have any intention of making 
any alteration without an extended trial. 


Laws Needing Alteration.—Mr. Fry last 
week in the Efress recurred to the old subject 
of the lack of equity in certain of the laws of 
football. He very truthfully observes that if 
a forward scores in spite of being fairly tackled 
he ought also to score a goal in spite of being 


TOTTENHAM V. BRISTOL CITY—WOODWARD SCORES THE ONLY GOAL OF THE MATCH 


S))5) 


THE TATLER 


unfairly tripped, ana quotes a case in point. 
In the cup tie between Notts Forest and Stoke, 
Whitehouse managed to pass the ball to 
Watkins, who. shot it into the net. Mean- 
while Iremonger was reckoned by the referee 
to have tripped Whitehouse just as he suc- 
ceeded in middling the ball. Consequently, 
just as Watkins shot the goal the referee blew 
his whistle, and so the goal was annulled. 
What Mr. Fry quotes as a case in point is 
unfortunately common enough, and although 
now and then a referee, interpreting the spirit 
rather than the letter of the law, refuses to 
blow his whistle in such cases it would be far 
more satisfactory if this flaw in the rule were 
corrected, 


An Excellent Suggestion.—Mr. Fry offers 
an excellent suggestion with reference to the 
disability of a free kick to score a gaol when 
the ball does not touch one of the players. 
Formerly when the law provided for free 
kicks for unintentional hands and other 


harmless and innocent offences it was right 
enough that goals should not be scored direct 
from free kicks, but under the existing laws it 


THE CAMBRIDGE CREW AT ELY 


seems quite unreasonable to demand that the 
ball should touch a player before a goal can 
be scored. Mr. Fry’s is a most practical 
suggestion and well worth the consideration 
of our football legislators. 


Tottenham’s Plum.—I know very little 
about the financial condition of the Tottenham 
Hotspurs football club, but their resources 
must have been enormously strengthened 
since the beginning of the cup ties. Bristol 
was good, West Bromwich was better, but 
Aston Villa was best of 
all. Within twenty-four 
hours of the draw for the 
third round being known 
the Tottenham secretary 
was simply inundated 
with applications for seats 
forthe match against the 
Villa on March 7, and 
during Tuesday and 
Wednesday last week the 
club offices were besieged 
by a crowd clamouring for 
tickets. Long before Wed- 
nesday, however, all the 
2s. 6d. tickets were sold, 
and 3,000 seats were dis- 
posed of within eighteen 
hours of the draw. 


Die leA dele Eh 
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LAST WEEK OF OUR MONOGRAM PRIZE COMPETITION. 


‘ ‘he present competition has been running for seven weeks and closes with the present issue. 


Six prizes in all are offered, 


four of these to those who send in the most correct solutions and two extra prizes for those who, in addition to 


solving the quotations, give the names of authors and books from which the quotations are taken. 


By this latter 


competition we hope to keep alive that keen interest in books which our last Monogram Competition undoubtedly 


furthered. 


Solutions, which must be addressed to ‘“*The Monogram Editor, THe TaTLer Office, Great New Street,’’ 
must reach this office not later than March 14. The prizes will be as follows :— 


FIRST PRIZE—A FRAMED DRAWING BY MR. FRED PEGRAM. 


SECOND PRIZE—A Framed Drawing by 


Greiffenhagen. 


THIRD PRIZE—A Framed Drawing by Mr. Arthur Garratt. 


Mr. Maurice 


FOURTH PRIZE—A Framed Drawing by Mr. Flere. 


EXTRA PRIZES—Framed Drawings by 
Spence and Mr. Wal Paget. 


Mr. Percy F. S. 


Competitors are not to send in their solutions week by week, but are to wait until the competition closes and then forward them to 
“The Monogram Editor, The Tatler, Great New Street, E.C.” Solutions will be recetved any day between March 4 and March }4 inclusive. 
The monograms need not be cut out as in the previous competition, but competitors must write their names and addresses legibly on the 


sheet of papet containing their solutions or they will be disqualified. 


We cannot wait for competitors from abroad. 


When our colonial 


circulation is as good as our circulation in the United Kingdom we will organise a separate set of prizes, but we are unwilling to again keep 
our home competitors waiting so long. This competition began on January 34. Back numbers can always be obtained from the bookstalls, 
the newsagents, or the Publisher, Great New Street, E.C, 


NO. 8.—A QUOTATION FROM A WELL-KNOWN PROSE BOOK 


IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


Our Sixth Double 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


I. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from December 
31. THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of £5, and two prizes of £3 and 42 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. 


2. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than 
first post on the second Monday following 
the date of issue, Ze., answers to the tenth 
acrostic (dated March 4) must be de- 
livered not later than first post on Monday, 
March 16. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 7 
(Sixth Series) 


Tr © CSAS oy Ee DiEOneNiea vA: 
2, A Z 1e) F 
3. N I G G E R 
4. A L I 
5a) A R Cc 
65 A ear As LaAt UN mers A) 


1. ‘Oh Caledonia, stern and wild, meet nurse for a 
poetic child!’' No alternative fits this quotation. 

4. Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves. 
_ 5. Modern research seems to show that ‘‘ Darc’’ was 
simply a surname, like Smith. 

6. No alternative fits this light, least of all the aliases 
of Venus. 

Fifty-three answers were wrong, either with regard to 


the first light or by putting ‘Aladdi(n)"’ for ‘Ali 
(Baba).”’ 


Correct answers to No. 7 have been received from— 
AFC: Aenea, Aspiring, Alea, Avery, Arnim, Anderada, 
Alicia, Amherst, Abul, Ashbury, Aston, Ayacanora, 


Aspidistra, Antoo, Alda, Afflo, Aldebella, Astar, Asino, 
Asiwarda! Arpa, Argemone, Amabelle, Atcho, Asgard, 
Agnon, Aclaude, Arab-Queen, Aaron, Aar, Antonio, 
Axminster, Amy, Ashburt, Astrachan, A-miss, Arosa, 
Arcifer, Almeria, A.J.B., Afric, Aswood, Bentrovato, 
Blindgift, Blackie, Beppo, Biscuit, Balgolf, Bijli, Bulbul, 
Boodle, Benbow, Burman, Bol, Bonze, Barum, Bel- 
manor, Barnby, Bibury, Belle-dame, Bonniebell, Bruno, 
Beauty, Booboo, Buffo, Benz, Bimbo, Belle, Bedrock, 
Buldoo, Bullgate, Bunnie-ribbit, Cuthbert, Chums, 
Callala, Carissima, Carbon, Calcro, Careful, Carp, 
Cheers, Cicero, Carinthia, Curly-locks, Cabbalo, Cambria, 
Chloe, Carine, Cattegat, Chippendale, Charter-party, 
Craig-y-nos, Cutwater, Cervin, Cassandra, Chunar, 
Coomor, Canteen, Cherry-cheeks, Coffi, Cetege, Cass, 
Cudwall, Candid, Chin-chin, Chippie, Cornuto, Clarelou, 
Chromatic, Chinka, Caribou, Dodie, Dugli, Dorridge, 
Dainty, Daisy, Deva, Dolittle,, Dubious, Darnel, Deborah, 
Dankworks, Darvel, Daddy, Dobbin, Durbar, Druid, 


Double Acrostic No. 10 
(Sixth Series) 


This is our hope, and by the card 'tis sure. 
But still the weather may be yet a bore. 

. When used of law, it means a doctrine that 
No woman likes. And so she'll tell you flat. 


. My powers are ended. I renounce them plain 
And so go home to be a duke again. 

. Island and spirit queerly called the same, 
Methinks that neither took the other's name. 

. Their warrior queen would not endure the shame, 
Took poison,rand bequeathed a deathless name. 

. He gave us the dominion of the seas, 
Dying amid the battle and the breeze. 


. Sometimes prevents all talk; and lo! anon, 
Helps halting chatter to go brightly on. 
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Acrostic Prize Competition. 


Dogsville, Dingo, Dusky, Dawker, Dunwood, Dobyn,. 
Dewankhas, Draytob, Decem, Doodles, Donnybrook, 
Dearest, Drummer, Etceteras, ,Elma, Eblow, Elbury, 
Elioul, Eggson, Ellhay, Eduam, Epsom, Eridge-owls, 
Effie-dear, Eedod, Bila, Earlsfield, Essandun, Eden, 
Ellart, Elbouz, Edina, Eitak, Elbury, Einuk, Emigrant,. 
Ethelwood, Ellice, Eitel, Einna, Ferret, Frumpy, Fair- 
child, Flosager, File, Flossie, Fuzz-chat, Folro, Florodora, 
Fetlock, Frome, Fairleigh, Fiddle, Filletoville, Gem, 
Greyman, Golo, Gatoyle, Giengol, Grown, Goline, 
Gangrine, Gertrude, Grig, Grappler, Griffin, Glenmark, 
Greyeyes, Gnir, Gopher, Guido, Gogo, Garna, Gatherso, 
Galeenen! Guess-aright, Glengarry, Gimbol, Golden- 
girl, Hopeful, Hastings, Hairy-wonder, Hovite, Herts, 
Haxor, Heath, Haytor, Hyenna, Haiya, Heckle, Hanid, 
Iolanthe, Inverloddon, Ivy, Ignota, Ivry, Jako, Jap, 
Jinko, Jiguel, Jacey, Jumbo, Juliet, Jimson, Kooc, Kilton,. 
Keys, Kaube, Ko, Khyum, Kascoo, Katharaie, Leets, Lav, 
Lydie, Livery, Leslie, Leirur, Leafrule, Lyreb, Louzebee,. 
Lud, Localdemon, Loftus, Mascotte, Mamouna, Micat, 
Magunota, Mypet, Mab-queen, Mummer, Major, Marand, 
Magico, Margot,, Marion, Maimie, Mars, Mina-mie, 
Minorca, Mia, Misbith, Mourino, Martha-nobody, Mona- 
chus, Mousie, Nedals, Nicola, Nibs, Nourse, Nimble, 
Novara, Normanhaugh, Nice, Norna, Noreen, Owen, 
Ownie-one, Orb, Oubit, Ouard, Ogowe, Otway, Polla, 
Proby, Paddy, Petrarch, Pingpong, Pongkyle, Pro- 
spero, Park, Perhaps, Pax, Porcupine, Paris, Penetrator,. 
Quimper, Quiz, Querco, Queenie, Roy, Roma, Redlamp, 
Rockaway, Rake, Rap, Raff, Reel, Ronin, Ronpu, Rukta,. 
Sec, Sturford, Simplon, Seashore, Shamrock, Soso, 
Sognai, Seastar, Saki, Sweetbells, Sirrom, St. Quentin, 
Silhouette, Sarnia, sunity a She, Safie, Sweetbriar,. 
Tussock, Tweedledum, Troloss, Talki, Trottiwee, Tittipu, 
Tincan, Tottie, The-twins, Toman, Torpedo, Ternie, 
Tobias-John, Tinker, Tween, Tiptilted, Unicorn, Ulysses, 
Usher, Ubique, Ursula, Undaunted, Victor, Volo, Val, 
Workitout, Wyvern, Wybith, Waherne, We-two, Wyst, 
Wynell, Winifred, Westwater, Yellow, Ypres, Yoko, Yma,. 
Zug, Zuan, Zingari, Zazel, Zenobia. 


Two answers signed ‘‘Owen’’ somewhat differing in 
appearance arrived. If they are from different people 
the one from Londonderry has the right to the pseudonym. 
The other (nameless) should write at once. 


No answer to No. 5 was received from ‘‘ Leafrule"’ or 
‘‘Edina.’’ Two perfectly anonymous answers were 
received but they arrived too late. ‘ Blindgift's"’ 


answer to No.5 arrived too late. The Acrostic Editor 
strongly objects to the odd scraps of paper which ‘‘ Blind- 
gift '' sends in, They are very likely to be lost. ‘‘ Paris "’ 
put “ Iago’’ in No 5, which has no meaning in connectiom 
with the light. 
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Court Gowns and Summer Prospects.— 
Now that Lent is here and weddings are over 
‘for the nonce, and luncheons and_ bridge 
parties are the chief forms of entertainment 
‘one hears a_ great deal about the coming 
courts. We are satiated with truly wearisome 
-discussions anent the advisability of 
the train being suspended from one 
shoulder or from both, or beginning in 
the immediate centre of the back, and 
so on, just as if such points as these 
could possibly affect the appearance lof 
a pretty little débutante to any appre- 
ciable extent—sufficiently, at least, to 
warrant their occupying several hours in 
discussion. Gold and silver tissues 
promise to play a considerable part in 
the “ court” schemes again this year, 
which is not a little surprising con- 
sidering the manner in which they 
were “done to death” last year, and 
lace as well as soft fabrics such as 
chiffon and mousseline de soie will be 
more popular than ever. Striped and 
spotted gauzes are likewise promised 
in great variety. These are really 
beautiful this year, and over a coloured 
silk or satin fovd are, in my opinion, 
preferable to anything else. They are 
even being employed for the stoles for 
summer wear, frilled on either side and 
finished with a tiny edging, and natu- 
rally are much cheaper and more 
possible for small purses than those 
fashioned in lace. An important advan- 
tage is that anyone even with a cursory 
knowledge of needlework can ‘‘run 
up ” an accessory of this description 
in a couple of hours or so. Another 
method of 
carrying them 
out is in white 
or écru net or 
point d’esprit, 
edged with a 
delicate lace 
frill, and they 
could be cut 
into shawl 
points behind 
to still further 
accentuate the 
1830 effect we 
are all aiming 
at so persist- 
ently. 


Gloves and 
Shoes. —1 
hear, too, that 
embroidered 
gloves are 
coming into vogue for summer wear, but je 
wen doute bien whether they will ever 
become strictly popular. Great efforts have 
been made to introduce them before, but 
strangely enough whereas no extravagances 
are too great for us to adopt in the matter 
of hats and gowns we ‘hasten” very 


it comes to any radical 
In Paris the 


“slowly” when 
change in gloves and shoes. 


fancy for red shoes and stockings seems just 
now to show signs of becoming a vogue, but 
what Paris may do in the matter of foot-gear 
is by no means always advisable for us 


DESIGN FOR A SIMPLE TEA GOWN 


Of black spotted gaze de soie over ivory silk trimmed with écru lace appliqué 


Englishwomen. Frenchwomen of the upper 
classes are as a rule endowed with small 
feet, arched insteps, and pretty ankles, and 
it is only the happy possessors of these good 
qualities who may venture upon anything so 
voyant, For the same reason it will probably 
be adopted by Americans, whose feet, if not 
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actually small, are at least narrow and well- 

shaped and invariably den chaussée, but even 

given these advantages there is very little 

danger of such a fancy becoming general. 

With a black robe @intérieur red shoes are 

piquant and charming no doubt, but out of 
doors they look bizarre and bring the 
feet as much into prominence as the 
snapshot of an inexperienced photo- 
grapher. I have, however, seen the 
prettiest shoes in soft shades of satin 
and silk designed to wear with the 
evening dresses ; they were embroidered 
in silks to match the gowns, and for 
these one can have nothing but praise. 
Naturally the amount of patient 
labour they represent when carried out 
by hand makes them a rather‘expern 
sive item which would be beyond the 
means of many of us. 


Changes. — Skirts are gradually 
growing longer again in anticipation of 
the summer. It is curious for how 
short a time Dame Fashion permits us 
to dress as common sense dictates and 
how scon she wearies of the obviously 
practical styles introduced from tine 
to time. Still, there is no disputing 
the fact that short dresses at Hurling- 
ham or Ranelagh would rob the lawns 
of half their picturesqueness, and such 
materials as crépe de chine or mousse- 
line lose a great deal of their effective- 
ness when they are curtailed. On the 
other hand, river gowns of linen or 
serge will be confined to a sensible 
length, and these will’ in addition be 
plainly made, the most favourite genre 
being with the hip yoke and pleated 
skirt. For the lighter gowns a great 
deal of trimming will be used, and last 
year’s fashion of threading nearly 
everything with velvet or ribbon is 
being revived again with renewed 
vigour. Sashes of very wide chiné 
ribbon in the loveliest colours—some 
of them producing the effect of old 
chintzes with great blurred bunches of 
roses, pink and blue and cream, on 
soft grey and lavender grounds—repre- 
sent another delightful item. For 
simple dresses the ends will be merely 
cut and not adorned with fringe or 
lace although a great deal of the 
former is being introduced into the 
summer gowns, and I have seen the 
prettiest dress imaginable of the pa’e't 
blue fringe arranged in graduated tiers 
over a foundation of pale blue taffetas 
veiled with chiffon. Raised motifs of 
velvet appligué over coarse lace are 
another popular adornment for blouses, and 
some of the newest gowns will also be fashioned 
of coarse. lace of the point d’Arabe descri, - 
tion over cloth or silk and trimmed with deep 
flounces of Chantilly or Brussels appliqué, 
the conjunction of the two different kinds of 
lace producing a good effect. 
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Head-gear.—As_ regards millinery there 
are some interesting developments which are 
well worth recording. On the Riviera, where 
the summer fashions are always foreshadowed, 
tiny toques which consist of little more than 
a wreath of roses or flowers and are in 
startling contrast to the wide specimens of 
head-gear which are being exploited so 
generally, are to be seen. In these matters, 
however, the shape of the head must always 
be considered primarily, and for a woman with 
a broad face and rather large head to try and 
counteract the evil by wearing a small hat is 
a futile as well as ridiculous expedient. A 
picture hat is the one form of head-gear which 
seems to suit everyone alike, and these are 
even larger and more picturesque than they 
were last year. As regards the smart hats 
designed to be worn with the tailor costumes 
there is a certain severity, probably produced 
by the stiff cockades in black or colours with 
which they are almost universally trimmed. 


Old Furniture.—It is quite possible that 
“a young man’s fancy ” may be errant enough 
to turn to “thoughts of love” in the spring, 
but soberer folk are usually occupied with 
other matters during 
the early months of the 
year, and the romance 
of furnishing is quite 
sufficient to engage 
the attention of most 
people during March, 
If you have never been 
on a‘ picking-up ” 
expedition to Gill and 
Reigate, Ltd., 77 to 85, 
Oxford Street, W., you 
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> 
THE ‘‘DUCHESS OF CORNWALL” AND Y.C. 
“PRINCESS OF WALES” CORSETS 


At Young, Carter and Overall’s 


have not plumbed the depths of sheer en- 
joyment. Provided you love old china and 
old prints you may enjoy a veritable orgy 
in these showrooms and obtain some very 
surprising bargains as well. They have quite 
a name, too, for old pewter and old English 
clocks that have ticked away the lives of I do 
not know how many generations of people, 
and there are quaint harpsichords dating back 
to Charles I.’s day whose voices have grown 
plaintive and thin from long disuse. Odd 
little work tables that open in unexpected 
places are also to be found in this fascinating 


emporium of antiques, not to speak of some of 
the best examples that time has left us of the 
art of Chippendale, Sheraton, and Hepp!e- 
white, as well as Jacobean, Queen Anne, 
Louis, and Empire 
furniture and what 
not. There is a 
dear old Jacobean 
room to be seen 
taken from some 
stately old-world 
tenement with 
carved oak panel- 
lings and doors and 
a great stone chim- 
neypiece, while there 
is always the attrac- 
tion of that beautiful 
series of fitted rooms 


to be seen which 
teach one more 
about the transi- 


tions of the French 
styles of decoration 
from the Regency 
to the days of the Empire than would all the 
tomes in the British Museum. Provided, too, 
that you have a leaning 
to artistic decoration and 
are not in the way of 
knowing much about it 
you have only to engage 
the services of Gill and 
Reigate to achieve an 
absolutely satisfactory re- 
sult without any trouble 
on your own account and 
to land you in whatever 
period you may choose 
with every detail correct. 


Corsets.—It has been 
said so often and so truly 
that the things that 
“matter.” in a woman’s 
toilette are her gloves and 
her boots. But why not 
add her corsets? No one 
can expect to look well or 
to walk well unless her 
corsets are all that they 

should be, and I am bound to say in 

justice to my sex that itis a point we all 

think a very great deal of nowadays. It 

is the stout people really who experience 
most difficulty in “ suiting ” themselves, and 
consequently it is for the benefit of those of 
my sex who are inclined to ewzbonpoint that I 
recommend the “ Duchess” corset (Thomas’s 
patent) with which I made acquaintance at 
Young, Carter and Overall’s, 117 and 118, 
Wood Street, E.C. You can secure it both 
in the straight-fronted and long-waisted gevve, 
and the latter is as you see illustrated on 
this page. Stout people have not taken 
unanimously to straight-fronted stays; the 
“Duchess” in the long-waisted form is the 
very acme of comfort, and besides affording a 
great deal of support improves and reduces 
the figure, making the wearer look con- 
siderably smaller than she really is. It is 
well and stoutly made, too, and the price is 
really quite nominal at 14s. 6d. and 2ts., for 
only good materials are used and it stands a 
great deal of wear. Those of you, however, 
who have slight or medium figures could not 
possibly do better than secure a pair of the 
“Duchess of Cornwall” stays by the same 
firm priced at the ridiculously low figure of 
12s. 9d. They are quite straight-fronted and 
cut a2 merveille with the short flexible back and 
the flatness below the waist, while the neces- 
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sary spring on the hips is produced by an 
inserted hip-piece. The Y.C. ‘ Princess of 
Wales” corset which is similarly priced is 
cut on the same lines as regards the upper 
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WINDOW SEAT BY HEPPLEWHITE 
At Gill and Reigate’s 


part of the corset, but to give more freedom it 
is hollowed out over the hips with two little 
inserted gussets on either side which give 
sufficient spring to obviate any strain. 


Bird’s Custard Powder.—In these days,. 
when we all like to do a little of everything 
and cooking is quite an accomplishment with 
some people, any “ wrinkle” which makes 
for economy and “time-saving” is of the 
utmost value. It is well worth reminding the 
thrifty and expeit housewife, therefore, that a 
delicious dish can be prepared at a moment’s: 
notice and at the lowest possible cost by 
the use of Bird’s Custard Powder. Cream is 
always rather an expensive adjunct to stewed 
fruit besides being liable to disagree with a 
good many people, but Bird’s Custard Powder 
in conjunction with the ordinary preserved 
pears, apricots, or pineapple forms one of the 
nicest, most nutritious, and healthful dishes 
that can be desired. It is equally successful 
with stewed rhubarb, gooseberries, or apples,. 
and though rich and creamy will not disagree 
with the most delicate digestion. It is used 
by all the leading diplomées in the South 
Kensington Schoolof Cookery. DELAMIRA. 


THE 


“ DUCHESS " CORSET 


At Young, Carter and Overall’s 
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MONEY. 


Contango Days, March 10 and 28 
Ticket Days, March 11 and 30 
Settling Days, March 12 and 31 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 


Settling Day.—No one looked for any change in the Bank rate 
ast Thursday, and none came. ‘The nervousness about rates was a 
little overdone, and those who stood out to the last got all the money 


KAFR ZAYAT OIL AND SOAP WORKS OF THE EGYPTIAN SALT 
AND SODA COMPANY 


they wanted on easier terms than those who took time by the fore- 
lock. At the end there were some unlent balances. Since then the 
demand for money has become keener, and at the Consols settlement 
4} to 4} per cent. was exacted. 


Business.—The general grumbling about no business is exagge- 
rated. From the way jobbers and brokers grumble and quarrel one 
would almost expect to meet them with collecting boxes in a proces- 
sion of the unemployed, but as a matter of fact there is a very large 
amount of good sound business transacted every account, only there 
are rather too many to divide it amongst. 


Home Rails.—On every side there is evidence that investors are 
once more turning their attention to English railway securities. 
Many of the purchases are small but they are paid for, and the 
market is by no means over supplied with stock. A few quotations 
taken at random will show how, slowly but surely, stock is being 
absorbed and prices are creeping up. Great Westerns, which last 
year were down to 1323, were last week quoted 142 ex div. Brums, 
which last year touched 1573, are firm at 1673 ex div. Metropolitan 
Consols are round about 91—the highest point they ever touched in 
1902, and during that year they were as low as 73. 

It is the same story practically all down the list One day pre- 
ference stocks are supported and ordinaries neglected ; another day 
the heavies are supported and the southern lines are flat ; another 
day the passenger lines are all {the go and the undergrounds react. 
But week by week and account by account the average level creeps 
higher, and if money were not so tight the advance would be more 
pronounced, 


Americans.—The trend in this market seems to me the exact 
reverse of that in home rails. There-is much beating of the big 
drum—much talk of marvellous trade, bumper traffics, and successful 
combines, but still quotations droop. There are rallies in this stock 
and improvements in that line and bull tips without number, but 
still the average level creeps lower. 

In my opening article on November 26 I summed up a rather 
lengthy exposition of my views on Americans in these words :— 


My advice as to Yankees at present is, “leave 'em alone.'’ At the same time I 
heartily wish them every possible good fortune. May they continue to make piles of 
money and may they continue to come over here to spend it. 


Such of my readers as took my advice have, | think, little cause to 
regret it. 


Foreigners. — Argentines continue to lead, the outlook being 
brightened by the rumour—may it prove true !—that Great Britain 
has purchased the warships now being built for Chili and Argentina 
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by Armstrong, Mitchell and Co., Vickers, Sons and Maxim, and 
Ansaldo Bros. of Genoa. When two naughty boys threaten to 
quarrel and poke out each other’s eyes nurse takes away their nasty 
dangerous tin daggers and lath swords. 

With the settlement by England of the old standing frontier 
dispute, the abandonment of bloated armaments, and the completion 
of the Transandine Railway, the Argentine ought to become one of the 
richest countries in the world. A good sample of the improvements. 
in market quotations of Argentine railways is Argentine Great 
Western stock. When I recommended it on December 17 it was 

2; now it is 104}. Even the prior lien debenture stock of poor 
little Argentine North-Eastern (to which I called attention last week): 
has since risen substantially. 


Egypt.— The accounts of the Egyptian Government for last year 
show a surplus of over £1,000,000 on the Public Debt Caisse, a 
surplus of over £750,000 on ordinary revenue, and £271,662 conver- 
sion economies, so that altogether receipts have exceeded expenditure 
by over £2,000,000, The country is very prosperous and is rapidly 
becoming a promising field for the investment of Brit sh capital and: 
the exercise of British energy and talent. 


My lIllustrations.—The Egyptian Salt and Soda Company— 
which works the enormous deposits of natural soda in the Wadi 
Natron or Soda Valley—being in a position to secure unlimited 
quantities of cotton seed has erected large oil and soap works at 
Kafr Zayat, where they make their own oil, with cotton cake as. 
a bye-product, and converting part of their natural soda into- 
caustic soda manufacture soap on a large scale. One of my 
illustrations is a general view of these works and the other of the 
machinery by which the oil is expressed from the cotton seed and 
refined. In the left-hand corner of the picture will be noticed a 
heap of the cotton-cake slabs familiar to visitors at agricultural shows. 
and relished by woolly gourmands. 


Salts.—The announcement of a distribution of 6s. per share on 
the preference shares did not please the market, and the price of the 
prefs. was put down % to 5% and that of the ordinaries j5 to 145. 
The recent death of Mr. Thomas Ward (the managing director, who 
knew more about the Cheshire salt deposits than any living man) 
checked buying by insiders, but the company has really done well 
this last year, and for a speculative lock-up there are many worse 
bargains than the £6 prefs. at about 52 cum div., or even the £4 
ordinaries at about 1g. The 44 per cent. “B” debenture stock at 
go is also a fair 5 per cent. investnient. 


Portland Cement.—Remembering the immense fortunes that 
have been realised out of Portland cement the great amalgamation 
of 1900 has been a sore disappointment to everyone connected with 
it, and to no one more so than the able and energetic Mr. O’Hagan,,. 


OIL PRESSES AND COTTON CAKE DEPARTMENT OF THE KAFR 
ZAYAT OIL AND SOAP WORKS 


who promoted the combine and who himself believed in it so heartily 
that it is current gossip in the City that he stands to lose £80,000 
out of his own pocket if the concern cannot be made a success. 

Personally I am rather a follower of Mr. O’Hagan. I doubt 
whether I have ever lost money in any company promoted by him, 
and I have certainly made money over not a few of them, but over 
Portland cement I differed from his judgment altogether. I refused 
to touch the company in any shape or form and did my best to keep- 
out of it all those who do me the honour to ask my opinion on such: 
things. 
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Most unfortunately on this occasion I proved to be right and Mr. 
‘O'Hagan wrong. The shares and debentures of the company are at 
a ruinous discount, and the company has never been able to pay any 
dividend on its £1,925,030 of ordinary capital. Notwithstanding 
all this I believe the promotion, though too optimistic, was perfectly 
honest and the company of the highest respectability. I do not 
know personally a single one of its directors, and I cannot, therefore, 
express any opinion as to their ability, but I have no reason to think 
they are in any way deficient in business talent, and I believe them 
to be all men of the highest integrity to whom their company’s 
want of complete success is a bitter disappointment and serious 
personal loss. 

My original distrust of the company and the opinion I formed 
that it was over capitalised arose not from any distrust of the 
directors but from different reasons altogether. I have known more 
than a little about the Portland cement trade for a great many 
years, and—well, outsiders often see more of the game than those 
actually in the thick of it. 

There is little doubt that for the last eighteen months the 
managing and other directors have been struggling very hard indeed 
‘to get the company into a position to compete with the Belgian 
makers even in those cheaper brands which in the palmy days of the 
trade English manufacturers rather despised. No care or economy 
is now neglected. Every new invention or improvement is carefully 
and anxiously considered, and even minor orders are diligently 
sought for. 


New Patents.—Several months ago the company secured the 
patents for making Portland cement by a rotary process whichis much 
cheaper than the one customarily used by English makers. I am 
by no means satisfied that the quality of the cement made by this 
rotary process is equal to the quality of that made in the old way, 
but in these days cheapness unfortunately is of more importance 
than quality, and the manufacturer must cater for his customers. 

It is rumoured that the company is now in negotiation for 
some other patents. Casks are one of the most serious items of 
unavoidable expense in the cement trade. I estimate that the 
Associated Company must use over 1,350,000 casks every year, and 
I hear that it has secured on most favourable terms an option to 
use some extremely good machines which have been invented for 
making better and cheaper casks than those made by hand. _ Either 
in consequence of this or from some other cause there has lately 
arisen quite an active market in the shares and debentures of the 
company. Prices also have considerably improved. 


Market Prices.—It is quite possible that these were unduly 
depressed last year. The share capital of the company—in £10 
shares— consists of £2,161,670 53 per cent. prefs. and £1,925,030 
ordinaries. There is also 42,402,244 4} per cent. debenture stock. 
As I have already said, I thought when the company came out that 
the capitalisation was excessive, but it is possible that the subsequent 
market depreciation has also been excessive. 

Taking the prices from this year’s Stock Exchange Vear Book 
the depreciation on the ordinary shares alone amounted to 
41,708,464, that on the preference shares to £1,026,793, and that on 
the debentures to £480,449. These added together amount to the 
very large sum of 43,215,706. This certainly looks excessive. It 
is one thing to say the concern was over capitalised and another 
to value it at about 43,250,000 below the figure at which it was 
brought out. 


“Vestas.”—Those who followed my advice to buy home rails 
have not done badly, and if they have the patience to wait will 
probably do better. 

There are, however, many small investors who can afford to lock 
up a small sum and wait for a profit but cannot afford to buy heavy 
stocks like “ Brums” or “ Westerns.” These I recommend to read 
a very interesting article which appeared in the /¥ancial Times of 
the 18th ult. on the position and prospects of the £1,700,000 
deferred stock of the Railway Investment Company. It is practically 
entitled to all the dividends over £68,000 a year on £375,000 
London and North-Western stock, £375,000 North-Eastern stock, 
£400,000 preferred, and £400,000 deferred converted ordinary stock 
of the Midland Railway, and £186,000 preferred and £186,000 
deferred converted ordinary stock of the Glasgow and South-Western 
Railway. At anything below 20 this deferred stock looks a cheap 
lock-up. I have seen it above 30, whilst last October it stood at 
only 143. 


North Mount Lyell—On December 3 last in dealing with the 
copper position I spoke of North Mount Lyell shares, saying (not- 
withstanding the further fall in the shares which had followed the 
appointment of the new directors), “there are shrewd people who 
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think that for a speculation in copper they are the ‘pick of the 
basket’ at present prices.” At that time the shares could be bought 
at £1 each. Some, I hear, were picked up at 19s. 6d. each. Now 
they are worth £1 Ios, each, a 50 percent. rise in less than three 
months. 

There are all sorts of rumours current in regard to an amalga- 
mation withthe Mount Lyell, and I am inclined to think that before 
long this must come off, to the no small advantage of the share- 
holders in both companies. The Mount Lyell ore is low-grade and 
wants some of the rich ore of the North Mount Lyell to blend with 
it. The Northern Company’s ore is rich but refractory, and wants 
the Mount Lyell ore as a flux. Fora long time the two companies 
held aloof—each thinking the other wanted the best of the bargain 
—and ineanwhile the shares in both companies shrank, and shrank, 
and shrank till the £3 Mount Lyell shares fell from over 16 to 2 
and the £1 North Mount Lyells from nearly 44 to under par. At 
last the directors of both companies seem to be realising the plain 
common-sense proposition that the question is not who is going to 
get the best of the bargain, or whether either side is going to ‘‘ best ” 
the other, but whether they would rather divide the cake or spoil 
the cake. Whatever extremists on either side may say or think the 
market has no doubt about the wisdom of an amalgamation. The 
mere rumour jumped the Mount Lyell shares from 2} to 38 and 
those of the other company from £1 to £1 Ios. - 


Lady Loch.—It is no part of a City editor’s duty to express any 
opinion on the proposition of the somewhat sombre philosopher who 
declared that there is only one thing certain about marriage— 
whether you marry or whether you do not marry you are sure to 
regret it. I may say, however, that my experience of my Lady 
Loch runs on similar lines. Last time I wrote about her lady- 
ship I was grumbling that having bought at 2s. 1o}d. I did not sell 
at 3s. 103d. whilst I had the chance, so the next time the shares 
went to 3s. 104d. I sold out. They are now at 4s. 3d. and I am 
inclined to grumble again. Perhaps, however, I have done the best 
thing. Those who are rash enough to buy mining shares seldom 
do wrong to take a good profit when they see it. ‘Tops and bottoms 
are made for fools ” said the old Baron Rothschild. 


REVIEW 


South African Companies Analysed.—No. 16 of the sixpenny 
“ South Africa” Handbooks—being reprints of articles that have 
appeared in South Africa—deals with New Steyn, Henry Nourse, 
Simmer and Jack “ Jumpers,” and Langlaagte Estates. It would be 
unwise for anyone interested in these mines not to possess this little 
book, which in a very small compass tells the reader practically all 
that is officially disclosed about each property, the tables being 
particularly valuable and compact. In one or two places we think 
the language could be made clearer. On page 1 the Henry Nourse 
dividend, No. 6 (June 30, 1899), is given at 50 per cent., but on 
page 3 occurs this passage: “ For the period ending June 30, 1899, 
the directors declared a dividend of 100 per cent.” This apparent 
inconsistency would have been avoided if the latter sentence had run : 
“ For the year ending June 30, 1899, the directors declared a dividend 
of roo per cent., including the interim dividend of 50 per cent. paid 
December 31, 1898.” 

For the general reader the little booklet would be more complete 
and useful if it contained the address of each company and the names 
of its directors and officials. 


NEW ISSUE 


Local Loans Stock.—A further issue of Local Loans is offered 
for tender by the Bank of England, the tenders to be delivered at 
the chief cashier’s office before two o’clock to-day. The minimum 
price is £98 tos. The average price realised last October for a 
similar instalment of the same stock was £99 6s. 7d., but my 
impression is that on this occasion tenders of £99 os. 6d. will get 
allotments. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


The rules for correspondents are published on the last Wednesday 
in each month 


F, R.—I do not like either company. It is currently reported that the first is 
going to reconstruct with a 3s. ‘‘ assessment.’ I should advise you to get out if I 
thought you could, but the quotation is only } to } and seems quite nominal. The 
other company is not thought much of in the market. The group connected with 
it is not liked. It seems to have a good many assets of one kind or another but 
no money- 
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Favourite Christian Names. — It js 
curious how certain Christian names 
have become traditional in particular 
families, sometimes in remembrance of 
a mythical ancestor whom the bearer 
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The H.A.C. and America.—Consider- 


ANCESTRAL PRIDE able alterations have been made in the 


arrangements for the visit to America 
of the Honourable Artillery Company. 
The number of members has _ been 


would like to believe was his, and sometimes for no better limited to 150, and they will travel to and from the United 
reason than that the name is traditional. Of such there States by a specially retained steamer. Military discipline 
are the Algernon so dear to the Percys, the Guy of the will be maintained on the voyage out and home and 
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ANCESTRAL PRIDE 


You say you ave a father and a mother. Well, wot of it? (Part of an argument 
overheard in the street) 


consequently members of the gentler sex will have 
no opportunity of voyaging by the ship which 
conveys the H.A.C. The trip will be made in 
September, will occupy about a month, and the 
minimum cost per head will be £40. The Honour- 
able Artillery Company of Boston have mapped 
out a most attractive programme for their guests. 


Concerning Tubes.—It is to be hoped that what- 
ever form of traction is adopted by the various 
subterranean railways in progress in London the 
construction of the Twopenny Tube will not be too 
closely imitated. The real drawback to the Tube 
in the eyes of most Londoners is not its tendency 
to heart disease but the irritating difficulty of 
getting from the street to the train. The distance 
between the lifts and the platform is, except at 
the Bank station, absurdly and unnecessarily long. 
At the Bank one practically steps out of the lift 
on to the platform, and there seems no particular 
reason why this should not be the case at all the 
stations along the route. The Metropolitan Rail- 
way with all its drawbacks puts no difficulties in 
the way of its passengers reaching the platforms. 
There is no intermediate state between the ticket 
office and the Hades below. 


The Woman in Politics.—Mr, John Boraston, to 
whom the Liberal Unionists owe so much, is a 
typical, shrewd, well-balanced Birmingham man. 
The alliance of wits—his and Mr. H, T. Anstru- 
ther’s—has earned the satisfied regard of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s cohorts. Mr. Boraston controls 
Liberal Unionists from Great George Street. Close 
by in Victoria Street Mr. George Lane-Fox (a son 
of the late famous squire of Bramham, whose 
characteristic speeches at the hunt dinners are still 
treasured in Yorkshire) holds sway over the Prim- 
rose League. Mr. Lane-Fox is a gentleman of 
magnificent presence and has a manner which is 
irresistibly charming. Under his egis the league 
has assumed proportions which vastly outdistance 
the Women’s Liberal Association. The woman in 
politics is always diverting, and owing to Mr. 
Lane-Fox’s efforts she is very useful as well. In 
hunting up ‘‘removals’’ and tracing voters from 


Grevilles, the Odo of the Russells, the Lupus of the Gros- place to place she has no equal. She “decorates ’’ coaches 


venors, and the Otho of the FitzGeralds. Other examples by her presence, ‘‘ beautifies 


2 


the platform, and in the 


are the Rudolph of the Feildings, the Botolph of the Stour- highest quarters undertakes delicate missions at times. 


tons, the Bertram of the Ashburnhams, the Sholto 
of the Douglases, and the Bouchard of the Mont- 
morencys. Each perpetuates a legend which, how- 
ever flattering to the family, has probably no 
foundation in fact. This must be the case with the 
famous Guy Earl of Warwick, who despite the relics 
of the hero once shown at Warwick Castle never 
really existed outside the four corners of a fairy tale. 
So with the Feilding preference for Rudolph, which, 
it is said, grew out of an imaginary connection with the 
house of Hapsburg, once claimed by the Earls of Den- 
bigh but now apparently admitted to be legendary. 


An Average Rainfall—QOne of the most difficult 
things for the ordinary individual to understand is the 
meaning of the term, ‘‘ average rainfall.” We have 
read lately in the daily papers that all the water- 
sheds of the Thames are rapidly being dried up 
owing to the fact that the rainfall is hopelessly in | 
arrears. After last summer’s rain one would be 
inclined to fancy that the watersheds ought to be 
fairly well off, but experts say that this is not the 
case, and we are confronted with the unpleasant 
prospect of a water famine unless the rainfall 
manages to come up to the average in the immediate 
future. This apparently means that the rain must 


come down ina manner that is really appalling to 
contemplate. . 
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Mark Twain’s First Dollars.—Mark 
Twain is probably one of the writers 
who has coined the greatest amount 
of money out of his brains, and here 
is the story of how he earned his first 
five dollars, He was, in his early youth, at a school 
kept by a master who was anything but tender to his 
pupils, and was particularly severe on them if they damaged 
any of the school properties by carving names or initials 
or upsetting ink. The sin of carving a name ona 
desk was punished by a fine of five dollars or twenty-five 
strokes with a cane on that portion of the victim’s person 
Provided} by an all-wise nature for the purpose. One day 
the youthful Clements felt irresistibly impelled to carve his 
name in full on his desk. The master, on the discovery of 
the crime, called him up and gave him twenty-four hours 
gtace to pay the fine of five dollars or to receive the twenty- 
five strokes. The boy. went to his father and drew a 
highly-coloured picture of the disgrace to the family name 
if he had to submit to corporal punishment, Clements, 
senior, was touched and parted with the five dollars 
demanded. Clements, junior, pocketed the money, re- 
turned to school, and cheerfully submitted his person to 
chastisement. “I never felt a swishing less,” Mark Twain 
added with a twinkle in his eye when telling the story 
recently. ‘It was the first money I ever earned, but I 
can hardly say I received it through my brains! ” 


Novelists as Race Describers.—[t may not be easy to ride a 
race but it certainly seems to be more difficult to describe 
one. Novel-writers are not “ horsey’ folk as a rule, 
although Mr. Jerome drives a tandem in quiet country lanes 
and Sir Arthur Conan Doyle hunts with the Chiddingfold. 
Neither of these writers has as yet given us a yarn of Epsom 
Downs. This may be for the reason that they have 
learnt wisdom by the failures of their contemporaries, which 
were perhaps only redeemed by the genius of Hawley Smart. 
That gentleman seemed to make a horse race the peg on 
which to hang a novel. Ouida, for instance, is a constant 
source of amusement to turfites with those splendid young 
men of hers who bet odds that are absolutely unknown to 
“the book.” But Mr. Hall Caine isa greater delinquent. 
I think it was in The Christian that he took us daringly to 
Epsom. We might have forgiven the excursion had he not 
made ‘‘a tall, thin, gaunt horse” favourite for his Derby. A 
wonderful animal indeed, for it came up the course “ like a 
bird flapping its wings.” Mr. George Moore was certainly 
more successful in Esther Waters, but then he is an Irish- 
man and so knows what he is writing about. Probably 
the reason for this dearth of sporting novels is that racing 
men are not as a rule literary and literary men do not go to 
race meetings. 


A Mammoth Signal Box. 
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Penny - in -the-slot Billiards. — The 
“penny-in-the-slot ” principle seems to 
be gradually absorbing all the methods 
of demand and supply. ‘The latest 
domain it is threatening is the ap- 
parently unlikely one of the billiard table. It is an 
invention of the Automatic Billiard Table Company. The 
players insert a penny at starting and receive in return 
eleven balls. Every time a ball is pocketed it is only 
recoverable by payment of another penny. It is calculated 
that the game costs on an average about 4d. per hundred, 
and it is evident the invention is only possible on an English 
table as the French game of cavambolage does not admit of 
pockets at all. The invention is being tried at the Stamboul 
Café in Fleet Street. 


Jingo’s Keeper.—The departure of the great elephant, 
Jingo, from the Zoo was successfully accomplished by a due 
admixture of coercion and coaxing. The chief merit of its 
happening without hitch or accident is certainly due to 
Jingo’s keeper, who brought him up from babyhood and 
often slept by the interesting nursling at critical moments, 
Elephants are intensely appreciative of kindness and as 
intensely revengeful when badly treated. A case in point 
has recently happened in Siam. An elephant was sold from 
the King of Siam’s royal herd at Bangkok and his new 
owner placed him in the care of a man who had fifteen 
years before been employed in the King’s stables. No 
sooner did the elephant see his new attendant than he 
caught him up in his trunk, dashed him to the ground, and 
pounded him to a jelly. It turned out on inquiry that this 
man when in the royal stables previously had blinded 
one of the elephant’s eyes with a blow from a stone. 
In the same way when an elephant a few years ago at the 
Crystal Palace killed one of the circus helpers it was proved 
at the inquest that the dead man had brutally hurt the 
animal with a prong the evening before. 


A Woolwich Election Story.—At the recent by-election in 
Woolwich one of Mr. Crooks’s humbler supporters, a stranger 
to the place, was addressing a small meeting and getting 
what he thought was more than his share of « cat-calls ” 
and heckling. The interruption came from all quarters ina 
thoroughly Woolwich way, but two white-haired old gentle- 
men who sat in a front row were perhaps more obnoxious 
than the rest. So excited were they that several times they 
sprang to their feet together and fired off a salvo of protests 
and questions. At last the baffled orator could stand this 
no longer. Throwing out his hand towards the offenders 


he shouted, ‘One at a time, gentlemen, please—unless you 
are twins,” Then the whole audience rose to a man and 
howled with delight, for that is just what those dear old men 
happened to be. 
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This box, which is one of the largest in the world, contains 365 levers 
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Removed by Marriage.—When a mem- 
ber of the Royal Irish Constabulary 
marries he is at once transferred from 
his station, if his wife’s relations happen 
to live anywhere in the district, to some 
place where he will be entirely removed from the influences 
that such relations are supposed to possess. Coastguards 
both in Ireland and England are also subject to a similar 
rule. When a coastguard woos and wins a bride in the 
seaport village where he is stationed he is at once trans- 
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ug MOTLEY arta drizta Foq Id THEME” IN FLORIDA: 


AN AMERICAN RIVAL 


The title-page of a newspaper published in far-away Florida, to which 
the London ‘‘ Tatler” wishes well 


ferred to some remote district where none of his wife’s 
relations can interfere with the proper performance of his 
duties, which as a rule consist of keeping a watchful eye 
upon the ocean for smugglers that have no intention of 
coming to our shores. 


Ragging in Trade Circles—A member of White’s Club 
has written, in reference to the Guards scandal, that rag- 
ging is not confined to the army but prevails more or less 
in every trade and profession. It is true that in many 
trades there is a system of punishment which strongly 
resembles that in vogue in the Guards. Forexample, a few 
years ago in the north a working man who refused to pay 
his “footing” on entering a new trade—in the shape of 
standing drinks—was seized, overpowered, and subjected 
to exactly the 
same indig- 
nity as the 
Grenadier 
officers. He 
did not see the 
There are four parties. First, the slow old Tory, humour of it, 


England’s Hope 


[The new ‘Fourth Party” under the leadership of 
Mr. Winston Churchill is already becoming quite a 
force in politics.] 


Huge and unwieldy, as indeed it looks, nor did the 
Just like the bloated giant in the story magistrates, 
Books. who fined the 


Next comes the Liberal, dull and consequential, offenders and 


Which new high priests each week or so anoints, told them in 


Who all agree to differ on essential plain words 
Points, that such a 


custom would 


Thirdly, the Irish, in and out of season Ben FATS 


Proclaiming England has herself to thank 


If Erin is a forcing-house of treason rated. The 
Raik. revelation 
that this 


Lastly, the “‘ Fourth,” of all the others master, 
With Winston in the place of leader set. 
Britons, tejoice. He'll save us from disaster 
Yet! 


strange form 
of discipline is 
not so select 
as some have 
supposed it to 
be will do more than anything else to effect a reform on 
the principle that if the crowd by chance go right certain 
self-respecting people purposely go wrong. 


Many Happy Returns to—J/arch 11: Princess Elizabeth of 
Hesse, 1895 ; Lord Francis Osborne, 1864; Mr. Justice Kennedy, 
1846. March 12: Mr. Leader, R.A.,1831,; Mr. August Manns, 
1825; Mr. J. L. Toole, 1830. March 13: Lord Abinger, 1871; 
Sir George Newnes, 1851; Lord Darnley, 1859; Sir Simon 
Lockhart, 1849. March 14: Lady Aberdeen; Lady Lurgan; 
Lord Glamis, 1855; Lord Hardwicke, 1867; Earl of Bucking- 


hamshire, 1860. March 15: Lady Meath; Mrs. Kendal, Lord . 


Chesterfield, 1854 ; Duke of Wellington, 1849; Lord Burghersh, 
1893, March 16: Lady Romney; Lord Rosslyn, 1869; Lord 
Dufferin, 1866; Lord Titchfield, 1893. March 17: Princess 
Victoria of Connaught, 1886; Sir Francis Jeune, 1843; Dr. 
Moncure Conway, 1832; Sir Charles Stewart Scott, 1838. 
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The Children’s Friend.—Probably the 
greatest attraction for children at the 
Zoo during the past twenty-one years 
was Jingo, the mammoth elephant 
who has now been sold to Mr. Bos- 
tock for exhibition in America. Jingo was not versed in 
tricks; he had no small talk so to speak, but he was essen- 
tially a very safe animal, and it was his safety combined 
with his size that made him such a favourite with the: 
little ones. Why the Zoo authorities parted with him is 
not altogether clear. They probably thought that he was. 
approaching the dangerous age when African elephants are 
supposed to reach their prime. It is said that Jingo’s 
howdah, which is only less famous than Jingo himself, has 
been sold with him and that young America will now have 
an opportunity of riding in the same seat in which thousands. 
of little Britons have ridden. Jingo has left England with 
the consciousness of having earned his keep. During the 
summer months he has often carried 500 passengers on his. 
broad back, and the sum total of his earnings must have 
quite covered the cost of his keep. 


The Health of a Watch.—A very interesting little book 
entitled Time and Time Tellers, by J. W. Benson, has just 
come into my hands. Mr. Benson tells in exceedingly 
readable style the story of time-tellers from the days of the 
sundial to the modern chronometer, and the book is excel- 
lently illustrated throughout. Moreover, some excellent 
practical advice is given as to how the life ofa watch should 
be preserved. Given a really good watch it seems a simple 
enough matter to keep it in order, but Mr. Benson points. 
out how by careful attention to such generally neglected 
matters as always placing one’s watch on a soft substance: 


when not in use its life can be immensely prolonged. ; 
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JINGO, THE FAMOUS ZOO ELEPHANT 


Which has been purchased by Mr. Bostock for exhibition in America.. 
Jingo is the largest elephant now in captivity 


